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OPEN DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY. 





As the world improves the opportunity for real indi- 
vidual success widens,—not money success, but the 
success of service which will bring all the material re- 
ward necessary for human happiness and content. There 


is a real demand for ‘captains of industry’’ who will 


work for service, and not for pay. Shams are being 


exposed, mere money is losing its power over men. 
Character is now the prime requisite. The world is 
really growing better, perceptibly so. The higher stand- 
ards of conduct which we each now set for ourselves 


tell us this is true. 
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NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, President. 








BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 190G. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Government, State, City, County Policy Reserve (per certificate of 
and other Bonds (market value, New York Insurance Depart- 
$323 ,445,367), cost value, Dec. 31, MONE) sccceccecese coccsecoceccose OSI5;082,200 
1905 cecccccccccccsccccscccsccess $517,996,895 | Allother Liabilities on Policies, An- 
(Company does not include in Assets the nuities, Endowments, etc., await- 
excess $5,448,472 of market value of ing presentation for payment.... 7,902,343 
Bounds owned over cost.) Reserve on Policies 
Bonds and Mortgages (3870 first ; which the Company 
liens) ee eerecssecccs seseee sesece 25,586,644 voluntarily sets aside 
Deposits in 475 Banks throughout in excess ofthe State’s 
ChE WOTIA. coccee coccccescccccses 14,717,929 TEQUiTEMENES « 000 0000H1,208,412 


Reserve to Provide Div- 
Loans to Policyholders on Policies idends payable to Poli- 


as security (reserve value thereof, sf 
+ cyholders during 1906 
$65,000,000). ...00- eeeeeeeseeeeeee 45,406,669 and thereafter, as the 


Real Estate, 23 pieces (including periods mature: 
eleven office buildings, valued at To holders of 20-Year 
$10,940,000) . .cccee coccce cocvccce 14,021,863 Period Policies and 


Quarterly and Semi-Annual Pre- longer eecccs cooces cocs 29,180,987 
miums not yet due, reserve To holders of 15-Year 


ai 7 Period Policies........ 5,134,418 
charged in Liabilities...... see 4,130,174 Se takes af Ua tener 


Premium Notes on Policies in force Period Polieies...ceccee 321,016 
(Legal Reserve to secure same To holders of 7-Year 
$6,000,000) .. e000 eeeeessecces secs 3,682,341 Period Policies....... 128,177 


Premiums in transit, Reserve To holders of 5-Year me 

charged in Liabilities.......s+e0s 4,107,578 oto gee yap toner 417,068 

. o holders o nnua 

Interest and_Rents Accrued....... 2,864,266 Dividend Policies..... 896,497 
Loans on Bonds (market value, Reserve to provide for 

$4,242,900) .ccccccccccccccs coccce 3,250,000 allother contingencies 9,549,051 
Due Company, on account of re-in- | Total (not including $5,448,472 ex- 

SUPANOE . 000.600.<00000 s00000 conese 56,000 | cess of market value of Bonds 
OWnEd OVE COBt) .cccce cccscccecs 52,835 .626 


Total Assets $435,820,359 | Total Liabilities $435,820,359 














NN i icns eke adees Sanees ide $102,630,863.85 
Loaned to Policyholders during 1905 17,164,702.71 
Paid Policyholders during 1905 40,262,039.83 
Increase of Assets during 1905 . 45,160,099.58 
Number of Policies paid for during 1905, 157,540; repre- 

senting new insurance of. ‘ 296,640,854.00 
Outstanding Insurance at end of 1905 2,061 ,593,886.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force during 1905 ......... 132,000,000.00 
Decrease in expenses of 1905 over the preceding year, more 

BEE tbewne sc0ses aes o ' mee 1,000,000.00 


Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, Chartered Accountants of London, and 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants of New York, who are making an 
audit of the Company’s accounts for 1905, have signed the following certificate: 

TO THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New York: 

Under instructions received from the Committee appointed by the Trustees to investigate the affairs 
of this Company, we are conducting an examination and audit of its accounts for the last calendar 
year,and are preparing a statement of its financial condition as of December 31, 1905. 

We have at this date verified the following assets: 

Investments in Bonds.—We have examined and counted $272,465,225.19 par value of the Bonds owned 
by the Company deposited in the vaults of the Home Office,and have inspected the documentary evi- 
dence in the Company’s possession of additional Bonds deposited with State and foreign governments 
amounting to $46,585,842.99 par value. These will in due course be verified by certificates which the 
custodians have been requested to furnish. 

The total par value of these Bonds is $319,051,068.18; the book value is $317,996,895.44, and the 
market value, which we have verified, is $323,445,367.62. 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.—We have compared the Real Estate Loans on Mortgage with the 
documents on file, consisting of the Bond and Mortgage given by the mortgagor. These loans amount 
to $25,586,644.21. 

Loans on Collateral.—_We have examined the collateral or Certificates of Depositories therefor 
held by the Company to secure these loans, which amount to $3,250,000.00. The market value of the se- 
curities deposited amounts to $4,242,900.00; and 

We Hereby Certify that these Assets agree with the books of the Company and are correct; 
we are now verifying the remainder of the Assets. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., HASKINS & SELLS, 
Chartered Accountants. Certified Public Accountants. 
By A. Lowes Dickinson, F. C. A., F. I. A., C. P. A. (Ill.) By Elijah W. Sells, C. P. A. 


New York, Jan. 6, 1906. 


The Company publishes for the the information of its policy-holders a detailed description of 
its Assets in pamphlet form, which will be mailed to any address upon request. 






































THE 
Cravelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
S. C. DUNHAM, President. 


Financial Condition January 1, 1906. 

ASSETS. RESERVES, and all other LIABILITIES. 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . .... .. .$24,865,959.24 Reserve Funds, to protect policy- 
ROIGOTS . oc cceccccccs coccsacctoccecs OER 1IS SIR AB 


Loans secured by Mortgages, firstliens 9,909,991.49 
Government and other Public Bonds. 4,052,602 00 Losses in process of adjustment 341,160.41 
Other Bonds and Stocks 1,471,575.00 Life Premiums paid in advance 50,388.11 


Loans secured by Company’s Policies. 3,207,626.89 Special Reserve for taxes. rents, etc. 101,100.74 
Cash on hand and in Bank 1,231,835.75 
Bank Stocks 1,122,263.00 
Loans secured by Collateral 868 129.34 
Home Office Real Estate 477,876.89 
Other Real Estate, 419,473.14 
Interest accrued but not due 630.847.10 
Deferred Life Premiums............. 466,717.29 
Premiums in course of collection on 

235,182.27 


Life Policies “ 
Total Assets $48,960,079.40 Total Reserves, etc......-----++-+- $48,960,079.40 








Surplus to Policyholders 6,353,857.72 


RECORD FOR 1905. 


Increase in Assets 

Increase in Surplus to Policyholders .... ’ 

New Life Insurance * paid for ’’ 20,694,310 

Increase in Reserve Funds to Protect Policyholders 3,858,000 

Paid to Policyholders 5,721,000 
RECORD TO END OF 1905. 


000 Number of Accident Policies Issued,.... 3,984,000 
Number of Accident Claims Paid. 451,000 


Paid to Policyholders, over $65,000, 
Life Insurance in Force, paid forbasis 155 ;286,000 





1906. 6lst ANNUAL STATEMENT of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


RECEIPTS IN 1905. EXPENDITURES IN 1905. 


ONE 6 iin 96cts dca ee tunss 400s one $14,834,018.21 Paid Policyholders $10,300,023.01 
Interest ‘ 4,236,.694.30 Total Expenses and Taxes $2,962,028.13 
Rents 160,604.88 Premiums on Bonds Purchased 102,014.72 
Profit and Loss 18,948.03 Charged off from foreclosed Real Es- 

tate, to cover possible deprecia- 


Total Receipts $19,250,265 42 
Total ‘Expenditures 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1906. LIABILITIES. 
Cash on hand and in Banks $1,090,266.29 Reserve Fund, according to the Actu- 
Loans on Collateral 3,104,350.00 aries’ and American Tables of 
United States and other Bonds, par.. 26,414,551.33 Mortality with 4and 3 per cent in- 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real 1 . : 
47,103,927.09 Policy Claims in process of adjust- 
Real Estate 3,079, 706.90 ment : 272,240.36 
Loans on Policies in Force 14,057,446.84 Deferred Endowment Claims. ..... . 236,543.07 
Agents’ Balancesand Cash Obligations 72,542.48 Deferred Death Claims 185,568.86 
Present value of $432,302.50 hereafter 
$94,922, 790 93 payable on Matured Instalment 
Bonds 329,155.59 
$1,661,764.50 Allowance for Unpresented and Con- 
Cimmemt Claims .cccccccccccccscece ; 325,000.00 
Dividends due and unpaid 326,217.23 
Premiums paid in advance 76,319.66 


$91,474,331.77 
$97,793,727.58 Surplus $6,319,395.81 


$89,723,287.00 


Interest due and accrued . 
Net deferred and unreported premi- 
ums on Policies in force 


Total Assets 


Market Value of Bonds over par, $1,333,412.37 Assets on Market Value Basis, $99,127,139.95 
Surplus on Market Value Basis, $7,652,808.18 


. ° : ° - $61,363,148.00 
. ° ° ° + $392,548,092.00 


No. 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Policies issued and revived in 1905, 29,138, insuring . 
Policies in force January ist, 1906, 168,643, insuring . 


SIDNEY M. HEDGES, State Agent, . . 






































1849 


Incorporated 1849. 


LARCEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


1906 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - 


- $2,000,000.00 


Annual Statement, January I, 1906. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $500,266.93 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course 





Of traNSMiISSION .....- cccccccccccvsoee 664,524.95 
Rents and Accrued Interest......-....+.-. 48,254.84 
Real Estate Unincumbered..........++.. 477,000.00 
Loans on Mortgages (firstlien)..... ... 512,270.00 
Loans on Collateral Security .........+-. 6,050.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value..... - 864,840.00 
Railroad Stocks = = 2,510,325.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ . 2,500.00 
Railroad Bonds - - 809,500.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ‘“ - 261,000.00 

Total Assets....... ..... -- -$7,156,531.72 


A. W. DAMON, President. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK......... Rania balan $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 2,907,226.85 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims.... 225,304.47 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... ..... $5,132,531.32 
ER cicotaccnrmdndcmenansros 2,024,000.40 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY 
PE AsGaseeyecbddbo d4b40%0 4,024,000.40 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 36,129,703.52 


W.J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois — A. J. HARDING, Manager; A. F. Dean, Ass’t Manager; W. A. 


BLopGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal.— Geo. D. DorNiIN, Manager; Geo. W. Dornin, Ass’t 


Manager; JOHN C. DorRNIN, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 


Boston Agents: 


REED & BROTHER, 


50 Kilby Street. 





56th Annual Statement (Condensed) 


AETNA 


Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


The Leading Insurance Company in New England, 
and the Largest in the World Writing Life, 
Accident, Liability, and Health Insurance. 


Assets, Jan.1,1906 ....... $79,247,504 32 
Premium Receipts in1905...... 13,728,619 61 
Interest and Other Receipts in 1905 . 3,231,850 90 
Total Receipts in 1905 16,960,470 51 
Payments to Policy-holders in 1905 . 7,766,186 17 
Legal Reserve on Policies, and all 

claims 
Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 

serve above given. ........ 
Life Insurance Issued, Revived, and 

NT. i aaa 30,277,698 00 
Life Insurance in Force Jan. 1, 1906 . 250,858,315 00 
Guarantee Fund in Excess of 

Requirements by Company’s 

Standard 
Guarantee Fund in Excess of 

Legal Requirements 


Paid Policy-holders since Or- 
ganization.........-. #153,700,407 33 
GAINS IN BUSINESS DURING 1905. 
Increase in Assets . . . $5,551,325 51 
Increase in Guarantee Fund over Require- 
ments 


69,956,781 51 


2,215,316 00 


7,075,406 81 


3290,722 81 


519,766 16 


Increase in Premium Income. ...... 859,696 84 
Increase in TotalIncome ........ 1,028,913 75 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force . . . 13, 7 





ve 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force . 7,861,854 00 





Fifty-Eighth Annual Statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets, Jan.1,1905..... $65,866,657 42 
Receipts in 1905: 
For Premiums 


a $14,200,241 58 
For Interest, etc. 


3,626,195 06 


$83,693,094 06 


$7,339,923 38 
3,472,603 17 


Paid Policy-holders ....... 
Other Expenses .......... 


Net Assets, Jan.1,1906..... $72,880,567 51 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 


miums ea me doe te ear ie $1,925,384 29 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc. . . . "970.076 70 

Market Value of Bonds and Stocks ; 
PR Sos Se wd ow ee a % 568,483 11 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1906. . - 876,344,511 61 


LIABILITIES: 


Reserve required bylaw ...... 
Outstanding Policy Claims... . . 
Surplus on Unreported Policies, etc. 
Surplus upon Deferred 

Policies 
All other Surplus 


$65,444,158 00 
338,861 74 
480,122 28 


$5,004,235 58 
5,077,134 01 


Total Surplus. 10,081,369 59 
Gross Assets,asabove ..... R76,: 
New Business, 34,289 Policies ns 


_. ee a ei 886,719,800 
Insurance Outstanding ... . #377,438,264 oo 


HARRY F. WEST, President; GEORG 
JOHNSON, Vice-President ; LINCOLN’ x. 
PASSMORE, 2d Vice-President ; WILLIAM 

a NGSLEY, Sec’y and Treas 3 tSSE 
J. BARKER, Aatuary. — 
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AN ACUTE RATE SITUATION: INFLUENCE OF AGENTS. 


What Might Be Accomplished by Standing Together. 


NCE more the fire insurance body is threatened with a congestion of pros- 

O perity Two years of profit have brought to the surface all the slumber- 

ing antagonisms. The war chests are being opened, and salaried mana- 

gers, whose incomes will continue whether rates be high or low, are preparing 

plans of offence and defence. A prominent company official in a recent con- 

versation said, ‘‘ I have —— millions of surplus and can defend myself against 
any fight which my competitors may put up to me”’. 

In this high-tide of success the idea of ‘‘ protecting what is my own’”’ and 
getting a little more besides is a dominant thought. Excessive profit, over- 
supply of insurance capital, contests upon the commission question, all tend to 
make the fire insurance situation acute and critical. 

In a time like this the companies and their organizations will have little 
influence. Local agents, who have everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
a rate war, general or local, can prevent demoralization if they will oppose 
it with a firm front. If the sensible agents in each locality will refuse to war 
with each other, acting only on the defensive against either agents or com- 
panies who seek to demoralize the business, they can in nine cases out of ten 
prevent a rate war, or at least reduce its effects to a minimum. 

The moral sentiment of all agents throughout the country, generated 
through ten years of organized effort, is opposed to rate wars, and the agents 
in any locality, no matter how remote or small, can feel assured of the support 
of their fellow agents everywhere. Individual agents or agents in isolated 
localities do not make their fight alone today. 

They have behind them the force of organization. If they will use this 
power wisely and well the war spirit can be discouraged. They will, more- 
over, have the support of sensible company officials whom competitive rivalry 


does not lead to practices injurious to the permanent welfare of fire insurance. 


‘ 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST NON-RESIDENT CUT-RATE BROKERS. 


National Agency Association Now Polling Companies Inviting Co-operation and Assistance. 


The National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents has just under- 
taken the repolling of all fire insur- 
ance companies upon the question of 
overhead writing, and at the same 
time has made a new request upon the 
companies to assist agents in prevent- 
ing the unfair competition of non- 
resident brokers. 

Both requests have been made to 
the companies in the form of ‘circu- 
lars issued by the executive officers of 
the National Association. The move- 
ment grew out of aconference with 
the companies, brought about by the 
National Association and resulting in 
the appointment of a joint conference 
committee consisting of six company 
officials and five local agents. 

The first meeting of this joint con- 
ference committee occurred in New 
York Oct. 18. At that time the only 
question taken up was the matter of 
overhead writing and non-resident 
brokers. It was agreed that in view 
of the many changes in companies and 
company managements since the origi- 
nal poll upon overhead writing in 
1898, a new list of those companies 
opposed to overhead writing should 
be made up. 

Upon the question of non-resident 
brokers it was recognized that the in- 
terests of companies and agents lay 
in preventing the unfair competition 
of non-resident brokers who induced 
tariff agents and companies to accept 
a part of the line, placing the balance 
in Lloyds or mutuals at rates consid- 
erably less than those to which the 
risk was subject locally. The com- 
mittee decided that it would be well 
for the National Association to secure 
from all companies an assurance that 
they would not write any part of the 
line for non-resident brokers unless 
satisfied that the entire insurance was 
placed under the same conditions. 

Asaresult of this conference the 


executive officers of the National As- 
sociation prepared the circulars, one 
upon overhead writing and one upon 
non-resident brokers, and after secur- 
ing the approval of all the members 
of the conference committee, company 
managers and agents alike, they were 
mailed to all companies. That upon 
overhead writing advises all com- 
panies that the association will pub- 
lish an alphabetical list of companies 
which notify the National Association 
that they will not practice overhead 
writing, ‘‘either in the form of insur- 
ance written for property-owners di- 
rect, or through agents, or in the 
form of reinsurance,’’ it being under- 
stood, however, that the writing of 
steam railroad schedules is not classed 
as overhead writing. 

The circular relating to non-resi- 
dent brokers reads as follows: 

There exist conditions in the agency field to- 
day which concern both companies and agents 
and towards which we may properly invite your 
attention and ask your co-operation. It is found 
that local agents und the companies they repre 
sent are frequently placed at an unfair disadvan- 
tage in competition with non-residnt brokers 
who place a portion of the line with companies 
or their agents under proper conditions, but 
broker the balance in unauthorized or non- 
ageney organizations under different rates and 
rules. 

In this way, by the use of regular companies 
innocently induced to write the risk, many lines 
are being diverted from local channels, where 
they would naturally be controlled, to non- 
resident brokers whose competition agents are 
deterred from meeting by their obligations to 
the companies they represent. 

We are certain that no agency company would 
knowingly allow its policies to be used by non- 
resident brokers for the purpose described. In 
order, however, that the intentions of all com 
panies in this respect may be properly recorded 
and appreciated by local agents, we ask an 
assurance from you that upon risks in the 
territory of your agents, offered by non-residen 
brokers, you will satisfy yourself that the whole 
insurance which they are placing is written or 
to be written under the rules and conditions to 
which the risk is subject locally. 

This organization pledges itself to use its bes 
endeavors to induce all local agents not to writta 
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policies for non-resident brokers unless satisfied 
that the whole insurance placed or to be placed, 
complies with the rules and conditions to which 
the risk is subject locally. 

This question of competition from 
non-resident cut-rate brokers is .one 
which concerns very closely the in- 
terests of all companies and agents. 
It is certainly increasing and mani- 
festing itself in new forms. Indeed, 
so far as the American brokers of 
some of the London Lloyds are con- 
cerned the matter has now become 
one of direct competition between said 
Lloyds and American companies and 
agents. Evidence collected tends to 
show that there has been formed a 
combination of London Lloyds, opera- 
ting through certain American brok- 
erage interests, whose direct purpose 
is, without requiring a warranty com- 
pany, to solicit and write American 
risks at a cut in the tariff rate. 

This determination to invade the 
general American market has been 
brought about by two causes: First, 
the diminution of surplus lines which 
local agents have taken away from 
resident brokers of London Lloyds 
which they believed were operating 
on the cut-rate plan, and second, by 
the desire of London Lloyds to secure 
more American business and the reali- 
zation that they can not do so at 
equal rates. 

The problem is one which cannot be 


easily or quickly handled on behalf of 
the authorized companies and Ameri- 
can agents, but by patience it may be 
met. It requires, of course, complete 
co-operation between agency com- 
panies and their local men. It means 
also that local agents and companies 
must have a full understanding with 
large city brokers accustomed to 
place Lloyds insurance as to their 
intentions and practices. It may even 
involvea direct issue with Lloyds 
underwriters themselves. 

If London Lloyds underwriters wish 
to write American business without 
warranty and at their own rates, 
there is no reason why they should 
not do so, if itcan be done legally, 
openly and ina fair and straightfor- 
ward manner. This is a kind of com- 
petition which, though troublesome 
at the start, will eventually cure it- 
self, because London Lloyds cannot 
safely commit their underwriting in 
this country to brokerage interests 
concerned solely with commission in- 
come. But in the great majority of 
cases American property-owners de- 
mand standard agency companies and 
it is to prevent the use of policies 
issued by these companies and their 
agents to non-resident brokers whose 


only object is to secure a warranty 
which they may utilize in placing the 
balance of their line, that this cam- 
paign has been started. 








COMPETITION IN FIRE INSURANCE THE ‘“‘DEATH OF TRADE.”’ 








Speaking of the unsettled condition 

of rates, the ‘‘Insurance Post’’ of Chi- 
cago says: 
+ The rate problem will be settled as usual by 
the crude and ruthless, but effective process of 
competition based upon the law of supply and 
demand, with the peculiar aggravations that 
effects its application in the fire insurance bus- 
iness. 


Why must these things be settled 
continuously by ‘‘crude and ruthless”’ 
methods? Is there no such thing as 
progress and improvement? Is there 
to be no change in methods by which 
critical situations like that now facing 


fire insurance can be handled with- 
out giving competition—the death 
of trade—free rein to do its worst? 
Surely there is some reason to hope 
that there is enough common sense in 
the insurance business to settle these 
matters by peaceful and orderly 
methods. If the profits have been so 
large as to cause companies to strain 
at the leash, are there not enough 
level-headed underwriters to suggest 
some plan by which these profits may 
be equitably and universally shared 
by the insuring public, rather than 
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dissipated in local rate wars which do 
not permanently benefit either com- 
pany, agent or property-owner? 

Flat reductions, like flat advances, 
are to be avoided if possible, but a flat 
reduction is better than arate war. 
The argument that orderly rate re- 
ductions or readjustments will justify 
anti-compact legislation should not 
stand in the way of doing what should 
be done. If rates asa whole are too 
high for the good of the business, then 
the reduction should be made, though 
state legislators may shout them- 
selves hoarse in claiming credit for 
this necessary action. The mainte- 
nance of high rates during a period of 
great profit, merely to confound the 
state legislatures, would encourage 
anti-compact legislation, while on the 
other hand, rational reductions, cour- 
ageously made, would put the pre- 
mium payers in a much more friendly 
frame of mind. 

In any event orderly rate conces- 
sions will be much better received 
and much less likely to be used by the 
advocates of anti-compact legislation 
than a settlement of this question by 
the ‘‘crude and ruthless’’ methods of 
competition. In the one case, it will 
be shown that organized effort among 
the companies may stand for rate re- 
ductions as well as increases, while in 


the other case it will be claimed that 
open competition has been forced by 
anti-compact legislation. 

Why is it that company organiza- 
tions so insistent upon rate increases 
in times of distress, are so reluctant 
to make rate reductions of any de- 
scription unless they are accompanied 
by absolute improvement in the haz- 
ard? Must we be forced to match that 
well-known sayinz, ‘‘once rates are 
reduced they never can be increased’’ 
with ‘‘once rates are advanced they 
never must be reduced?’’ Do the 
companies maintain high rates in 
order that they may accumulate a 
‘‘war fund’’ which they may use as 
occasion may require to cut the heart 
out of rates in particular localities and 
incidentally ruin the business of local 
agents? 

These surplus funds do not belong 
to the companies to do with as they 
choose. Certainly they should not be 
used to debauch the business. They 
have been accumulated mainly 
through the toil and industry of local 
agents, and while legally the property 
of the stockholders in the companies 
yet the interest of the agent in these 
funds and the use to which they are 
put is as real and vital as that of any 
stockholder, and this interest should 
not be ignored or carelessly regarded. 





WILL NATIONAL AGENCY ASSOCIATION MEET EXPECTATIONS. 








” 


‘In my opinion,’ said a shrewdly 
observant company manager, ‘‘the 
National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents is the only under- 
writing organization today treating 
insurance questions in a wholly sane 
manner, and if this organization does 
not abuse the power which it has 
gained through intelligent legislation, 
it should prove the most useful piece 
of machinery in the insurance field 
for many years tocome. Company or- 
ganizations as a whole,I regret to say, 
seem to be losing their grip. They 
are proceeding in many instances to 


extreme measures which will surely 
react to our permanentinjury. We 
look to our agency organizations for 
help in situations which we cannot 
ourselves control.’’ 


Is this confidence in the usefulness 
of agency organizations justified? 
That question may be answered in 
part by a reading of the following 
statement issued by the executive offi- 
cers of the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents: 

‘‘Replying to an inquiry as to the 
future of the National Asociation of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, we would 
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say that in all probability its work 
for the next ten years will be in the 
direction of making more and more 
effective its platform of principles 
evolved out of ten years of consistent, 
progressive legislation. ‘The constant 
effort of its officers will be to improve 
the machinery of administration by 
which these principles may be more 
widely applied. That platform we cite 
herewith: 

‘“‘No overhead writing, either by 
agents of companies anywhere. The 
protection of the agent in the cultiva- 
tion of the territory for which he is 
appointed. 

‘‘Brokerage—The protection of local 
agents against the unfair competition 
of outside brokers and companies 
which assist them. A recognition and 
equitable division of commission with 
non-resident brokers who can control 
insurance on property owned by non- 
residents. 

“Agency representation—The sole 
agency preferred and urged wherever 
it is praticable and desired by agents 
in particular localities. The National 
Association will lend its support to 
any movement in any locality for sole 
agency representation. 

‘Ownership of expirations—The Na- 
tional Association stands for the 
agent’s legal and moral right to re- 
tain his list of expirations, to be free 
to solicit the business at expiration on 
equal terms with other agents and 
companies, and to transfer the busi- 
ness which he controls by sale to 
another. 

“State legislation—Co-operation be- 
tween states, through the National 
Association, in all matters relating 
to legislation with which fire urder - 


writing interests may be concerned: 

**Rates—Equal rates to all, applied 
by a common sense schedule based on 
classified experience and local condi- 
tions. The National Association de- 
plores the attempt of any company or 
agent in any locality to secure its 
business by the harsh, unequal and 
uneconomic method of rate-cutting. 

**Co-operation with the companies 
on all things which contribute to their 
protection, to the welfare and im- 
provement of the real underwriting 
agent and the maintenance of the 
American agency system. 

“Every plank of this platform 
should appeal to all agents and all 
agency companies and command their 
approval without reservation. During 
the next ten years the National Asso- 
ciation will try to stand for these 
principles with positiveness and tena- 
city. It will not be a quiescent force, 
but the organization hopes, by intell- 
igent direction and by asking only for 
that which is right, to make itself 
constantly stronger for the work 
which it expects to doon behalf of 
the American agency sytsem. 

‘‘While we cannot predict what 
issues may arise, yet the probability 
is that no new legislation of a radical 
nature will be demanded. New ques- 
tions will come up, not, however, cal- 
ling for a new statement of principles 
so much as for the interpretation and 
application of principles already set 
forth. 

“The work which the agents’ or- 
ganization has done and is capable of 
doing with proper support should 
bring to it the affiliaton of every 


agent intelligently interested in the 
betterment of his own business.’’ 








ATTEMPTED RATE EQUALIZATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 








The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State has undertaken a 
plan of rate revision which,as it seems 
to us, conforms to the plea for rate 
equalization made in the December 





number of the Journal. The move- 
ment has been prompted by the loss 
of preferred business through rate 
cutting and high commissions. The 
step towards ejuulization has long 
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been recognized as a necessary one, 
and though tardy, it is hoped that the 
present effort will improve the gen- 
eral underwriting situation in New 
York State. 

The work undertaken will interest 
all readers of this magazine inasmuch 
as somewhat similar conditions exist 
in all sections of the country. The 
Underwriters Association of New 
York State took up the question with 
serious purpose early in 1905 through 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee to investigate the matter of com- 
petition on preferred business, and to 
recommend action which would cor- 
rect the situation. 

Two ideas were urged upon the 
committee by companies interested in 
a logical treatment of the trouble. 
One was that the situation be handled 
by securing the co-operation of local 
agent’s boards, and second, that the 
remodeling of rates should proceed 
along the lines of a consistent re- 
vision which could be justified to the 
insuring public. It was suggested 
that readjustments should be made 
wherever possible in the form of con- 
cessions, either in specific risks or in 
general conditions, this method being 
much preferable to the flat, or per- 
centage reduction in rate too often 
adopted with the avowed purpose of 
meeting competition. 

It was pointed out that flat reduc- 
tions for the purpose named were not 
only inexpedient, but led to additional 
complications when later on _ the 
classes or risks affected became non- 
paying, or in general range of rates 
have become too low, causing an im- 
perative and immediate need for a 
flat, indiscriminate advance which 
justly excites public criticism. 

Moreover, it was argued that in 
New York State the general average 
of rates was not too high and that 


any scaling down upon preferred 
classes should be accompanied by a 
rise in non-paying hazards, partic- 
ularly risks located in the conflagra- 
tion districts of cities and large towns. 

It was therefore suggested that the 
special committee and the state asso- 
ciation take hold of this whole ques- 
tion with courage and intelligence, 
applying itself not only to a modifica- 
tion of rates on preferred classes, but 
to a readjustment of all rates, making 
so far as possible all classes of risks 
equally preferred. 

The outcome of the matter was that 
the committee and the state associa- 
tion finally determined to adopt this 
general policy. Rate revisions will be 
made on protected brick and frame 
mercantile buildings (except depart- 
ment stores, wholesale druggists and 
risks occupied in part for mercantile 
purposes), with such modifications in 
general requirements and allowances 
for co-insurance as will help to ac- 
complish the object aimed at. Such ac- 
tion, however, not to extend to cities 
and villages of more than 30,000 in- 
habitants. It is proposed also to act 
in co-operation with local boards in 
making rate concessions on protected 
dwellings, churches, school-houses, 
and protected public buildings. 

Accompanying this also will be a 
general revision of the rules of the 
state association with a view to mod- 
ifying and simplifying the whole. At 
the same time, the association will 
take up the matter of advancing rates 
on admittedly unprofitable classes, the 
purpose being, as previously outlined, 
to pursue a line of consistent equaliza- 
tion as between classes of risks which 


have been sought (practically hought 
at high commission rates) and other 
classes which have not yielded a 
profit or which have been written by 
most of the companies at an actual 
underwriting loss. 
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WHY SEPARATION AS ENFORCED IS OPPOSED TO FAIR PLAY. 


Inflicts Damage on Companies’ and Agents Not “Unionizing ’’—Policy of ‘ Forcing ’’ Cen- 


tralization Repugnant 


The average American’s love of fair 
play is coming to be more and more 
the controlling factor in business, 
politics, sport and every branch of 
human endeavor. John D. Rocke- 
feller is not hated because of his 
wealth but because of the methods by 
which he has accumulated it. The 
Standard Oil Company is not opposed 
by public opinion because it has in- 
troduced economies and eliminated 
waste in the production and manu- 
facture of oil, or because it has been 
able to consolidate the oil industry 
upon a more scientific basis. The op- 
position is mainly to the ‘‘methods’’ by 
which the company has brought itself 
into a position of practical monopoly, 
using its capalistic power to introduce 
competition which is harsh and cruel 
and a shock to the sense of fair play. 

No reasonable man objects to elimi- 
nation of the waste and expense of 
competition. But when consolidation 
of industry is promoted by price cut- 
ting not intended to benefit the con- 
sumer, but to kill and crush out the 
competitor, then public opinion re- 
volts against the practice and con- 
dems it as dangerous to the welfare of 
society. The Standard Oil Company 
is not loved today because it has 
abused its control of capital by the use 
of that commercial gattling gun 
known as the ‘‘cut-rate,’’ never in- 
troduced into the business for the 
benefit of the consumer, but solely to 
kill competition and thus create a con- 
dition which is an ultimate injury to 
the consumer. 

The policy now pursued by some of 
the Western Union companies in hand- 
ling conditions in the territory under 
its jurisdiction, is just as revolting 





to the American Idea. 


to the sense of American fairness as 
to the methods by which the Standard 
Oil Company has built up its tremen- 
dous and dangerous monopoly. By 
whatever name it may be called, how- 
ever much managing underwriters 
may explain and justify it, certain 
companies in that organization are at- 
tempting to extend its control by offer- 
ing the local agent a monetary consid- 
eration for giving up rival companies, 
and if that is not successful, by forc- 
ing upon the agent and the non-union 
companies which he represents, a war 
of rates for the apparent purpose of 
punishing him for not accepting the 
“offer’’ which he rejects. 

Any company or any organization 
of companies has a right to self-pro- 
tection against the unequal effects of 
competition in any agency, whether it 
be in non-union or union companies, 
but it is wrong to set up a stand- 
ard of membership in an organiza- 
tion and attempt, by however subtle a 
method, to induce or force local 
agents to represent companies holding 
membership in the organization, for 
this is only the adoption of those ab- 
horred ‘labor union methods’’ of 
boycott and exclusion which public 
opinion now condemns. 





Western Union companies have a 
prefect right to pay whatever. com- 
mission they choose and to agree 
among themselves what commission 
they will pay, but it is wrong for them 
to use that commission, or that agree- 
ment to pay commissions, as a weapon 
to compel a local agent to give upa 
non-union company because it does 


not hold membership in the organiza- 
tion. Any company has a right to de- 
termine the rates at which its policies 
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shall be sold and it bas a right to agree 
with other companies in regard to that 
rate, but neither the company nor the 
organization has a right to use its 
rate-making power to injure a com- 
petitor when there is no intention 
whatever to benefit the property- 
owner, or to permanently maintain 
the ‘‘cut-rate’’ on account of the haz- 
ards insured. On the contrary, wher- 
ever rate-cutting is indulged in for the 
purpose of driving out competition, 
the direct purpose isto secure con- 
trol of the situation in order to read- 
just rates eventually upona higher 
basis, and thus take away from the 
public entirely the benefits of poten- 
tial competition. 





No doubt many of the companies in 
the Western Union, perhaps a major- 
ity, have been induced to accept the 
policy of ‘‘separation’’ as a measure of 
protection against companies paying 
excess commissions. In short, they 
have been led unconsciously into a 
proposition which is dangerous to 
public welfare, because of the spirit 
animating those who are most stren- 
uous for its adoption and who are 
most eager in its enforcement. There 
is a good argument in favor of pro- 
tection against excess commission 
companies by means of separation, but 
not the kind of separation which the 
Western Union has fathered. Central- 
ization of industry, the eliminaton of 
the waste and expense of competition 
is a benefit to society, but that bene- 
fit must not be secured at the expense 
of positive injury to any considerable 
portion of the people, and especially 
should it not be secured by the adop- 
tion of methods which tend to corrupt 
and do not build up higher standards 
of morality in business relations. 

The spirit back of the Western 
Union’s separation programme, the 
methods by which it is being en- 
forced, are so dangerous to the per- 
manent interests of the insuring pub- 
lic, to local agents, to fire insurance 


companies and to the Western Union 
itself as an organization, that it is the 
duty of all who have these varied in- 
terests at heart to suggest that the 
twentieth century business motto the 
‘‘square deal’’ be substituted for that 
ninteenth century commercial blud- 
geon, the ‘‘cut-rate.”’ 


IS THE MAJORITY ASLEEP? 


The situation in fire insurance in the West 
may be described as Unionism gone daft. The 
great organization of underwriters has taken on 
the distinct characteristics known of the plans of 
oppression, whereby those who refuse to come 
into the union fold are given to understand that 
extermination awaits them. It is the day of the 
boycott in fire insurance—a battle between the 
open shop and the closed shop. I might name 
six or seven prominent gentlemen who are 
largely responsible for this state of affairs, but 
perhaps everybody else knows them, too—so 
what’s the use? The great trouble with the 
business is that too many underwriters have 
pursued an absolutely destructive policy. I be- 
lieve that there is today greater fellowship 
among officers and managers of companies, 
greater respect and consideration shown for the 
variety of views held by members of the frater- 
nity, than at any time during the past years. 
Yet trouble and demoralization are kept con- 
tinually brewing by a very limited number of 
these “leading”? underwriters. Where is the 
vaunted power of the great majority ?—Insur- 
ance Report. 


CROSBY ON FIRE PROTECTION. 


A notable feature of the tenth annual meeting 
of the National Fire Protection Association to 
be held at Chicago May 22-24 will be an address 
covering its history by Uberto C. Crosby, one of 
the founders of the association, its only honorary 
life member, who for a quarter of a century 
has been identified with all progressive move- 
ments in relation to fire protection matters. 





BUFFALO BOARD NOT A TRUST. 


Following the recent “ flurry” in Buffalo re- 
garding the pink slip advance, one John F. 
Nagle brought action before the attorney-general 
to dissolve the Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters on the ground that it violated the 
anti-trust law of New York State. Attorney- 
general Meyer has decided that the action cannot 
be brought, inasmueh as the anti-trust laws refer 
to monopolies of “‘ any article or commodity of 
common use,” and fire insurance is not an 


‘‘article or commodity of common use” within 
the meaning of the anti-trust law. 
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IS RATE-CUTTING BEING USED TO COMPEL SEPARATION? 





Why the Western Union Program Seems to Be Against Agency Interests—Leads to Side-Line 
Appointments and Demoralization. 


Some time ago when the applica- 
tion of ‘‘separation’’ to the Pacific 
Coast territory was being agitated, 
the secretary of a western state 
agents’ association directed the fol- 
lowing questions to agents in Western 
Union territory where ‘‘separation- 
graded-commissions’’ are being ap- 
plied: 

1. Does experience show that graded com- 
missions actually increase the income of local 
agents? 

2. Does it lead to the appointment of more 
agents by companies, especially of the side line 
variety ? 

3. Does it cause business to fall more largely 
into the hands of irresponsible agents or does it 
raise the standard of agency representation ? 

Present experience in the western 
field is teaching that the logical en- 
forcement of the separation-graded- 
commission proposition produces all 
of the evils above suggested. The 
separation-graded-commission propo- 
sition was adopted for the purpose of 
striking at non-union companies. 
Where the graded commission does 
not result in separation no injury is 
done to non-union companies, and 
where effected by the satisfactory 
placing of non-union companies in 
other agencies no injury is done. 

Since this does not make separation 
effective asa policy of organization, 
the Western Union in the pursuit of 
that policy has logically been forced 
to the point where it either must com- 
pel the retirement of the non-union 
companies, which has a tendency to 
lead non-union companies to ‘‘protect 
their business’’ by rate cutting, or 
else the union companies must retire 
from the agency, in which case the 
tendency is for them to protect ‘‘their’”’ 
business by rate cutting. Ina word, 
the object is to ‘‘produce separation’’ 


and to hold the business at whatever 
rate is necessary. 

The enforcement of the separation 
program seems to be invariably 
bound up with contests upon rates, a 
view which has lead so prominent a 
company as the Fireman’s Fund, a 
member of the Western Union, to op- 
pose its adoption upon the Pacific 
Coast. 

Now rate cutting and rate wars are 
the most prolific source of loss to 
local agents, and no amount of graded 
commissions or any other rate or plan 
of commissions can make up to a 
local agent the loss which comes to 
him on account of a rate war. And 
not only does the agent immediately 
concerned lose, but all agents in the 
locality are likely to suffer in greater 
or less degree from this demoraliza- 
tion. The agent who accepts graded 
commissions for the purpose of gain 
to himself may be subjected to a loss 
due to rate cutting many times greater 
than the gain. 

As to the second question, regard- 
ing ‘“‘side-line’’ appointments. The 
forcing of non-union companies from 
established agencies or the withdrawal 
of union companies, tends to bring in 
more competition and additional ap- 
pointments. If either class of com- 
panies cannot secure satisfactory rep- 
resentation in established agencies 
they will and do appoint new agents 
who often feel that they must establish 
themselves in business by under cut- 
ting their competitors. 

In this case there is double demorali- 
zation from rate cutting and from the 
introduction of new competition. 





As to the third question, experience, 
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teaches that it must likewise be an- 
swered ‘‘yes.’’ Rate cutting and the 
appointment of side-liners has a ten- 
dency to throw the business more 
largely into the ‘‘hands of irresponsible 
agents,’’ while the payment of graded 
commissions for the purpose of tempt- 
ing a local agent to give up satisfac- 
tory and profitable non-union connec- 
tions, as surely lowers the standard 
of agency representation as any other 
form of monetary offer intended to 
induce action which is against the 
better judgment. 

This argument is not answered by 
Saying that graded commissions are 
paid to meet the competition of excess 
commission companies, for as a mat- 
ter of fact separation is not being en- 
forced to prevent the payment of ex- 
cess commissions, but to exclude from 
all agencies companies which are not 
members of the Western Union. The 
test is membership in the Western 
Union and the question of excess 
commissions is quite secondary. 

When the Connecticut Fire retired 
from the Western Union it was not an 
excess commission paying company. 
The Western Union companies would 
have suffered no injury had that com- 
pany been allowed to remain in all of 
its agencies without disturbance. But 
it was not a member of the Western 
Union, therefore it must retire. Ina 
word, the company was immediately 
subject to ‘‘boycott’’ and the edict 
went forth that the sign of the ‘‘closed 
shop’? must be put up in all agencies 
against that company. 

Most emphatically, then, we say 
that the graded-commission-separa- 
tion plan logically enforced (and it is 
of no benefit to union companies un- 
less so enforced) is nota benefit to 
insurance and is likely to prove a 
permanent injury to the business. 
Graded commissions of themselves 
may be desirable. There are good ar- 
guments in favor of their payment, 
but agents in the Western Union ter- 
ritory cannot get graded commissions 
without sacrificing their freedom of 


action. The alternative is graded 
commissions ‘‘with’’ separation or flat 
commissions ‘‘without,’’ and some of 
the Western Union companies are so 
determined to injure their non-union 
competitors that they are forcing a 
rate war upon agents, whatever their 
choice. 


WHAT IS THE SIMPLE LIFE? 
[The Editor’s Pipe Dream. ] 

A log house of ample proportions, wel] built, 
situated partly in the woods and partly in the 
open, large enough to accommodate a good sized 
family and plenty of friends. A place where all 
who live therein may eat when they are hungry, 
drink when they are thirsty, sleep when they are 
sleepy and get up when they are ready. A place 
entirely free from convention, but where every- 
thing shall be absolutely clean and neat. No 
expensive ornamentation or decoration, but 
everything soothing and restful to the eye, the 
kind of comfort which will inspire work and 
not induce laziness. 

A place where there will be fresh home-made 
bread every day, doughnuts and pie (like mother 
used to make) always on the sideboard where 
those who would eat may partake. Plenty of 
vegetables and a minimum of meat, an occasional 
chop or steak or with a bit of delectable fish now 
and then. Smoking to be allowed in moderation, 
but no strongdrink. Horses, dogs and cats, and 
other domestic animals; everything to make the 
heart of man rejoice in the goodness of nature; 
nothing to remind him of the “ slings and arrows 
of an ungrateful world.” 

This is the simple life, not so very simple after 
all, but it represents the occasional longings of a 
human soul. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONALISM. 


Any man engaged in any business, no matter 
what it is, can make a profession of that busi- 
ness, provided he will work for the service he 
can render and not for the money he can make, 
and will try to develop the economies of his 
business for the benefit of the people whom he 
serves, not for hisown pocket. There are many 
** professional” men engaged in plain ordinary 
business. The more that ‘‘ business” is made a 
profession, the wider will be the opportunities 
of life. The man who works for money alone is 
a ‘* business man”; he who works for the service 
he can render is a ** professional man.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Insurance Directory published by the 
** Western Insurance Review,” Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. A complete directory of 
fire, life and casualty agents doing business in 
Missouri, classified by towns and including com- 
panies represented, together with statistics 
covering the business done in the state. 
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WORK OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 





[The tenth annual meeting of the National Fire Protection Association will be held at Chicago, 
May 22, 23 and 24, 1906. The organization has had a notable history. The following review of its work 
has been prepared for the Journal of Insurance Economics by Mr. Gorham Dana of Boston, a member 


and active worker in that organization] 


The lust meeting of this association, 
held in New York last May, marked 
an epoch in the field of fire protection. 
Then for the first time there were 
present representatives from organiza- 
tions other than of the stock insur- 
ance companies. Members from the 
Mutual Organization, from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, American 
Water Works Association and Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion took part in the discussion and 
were represented on committes. 

A yeur ago the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation were changed so as to allow 
for this increase in membership and 
as a result the above mentioned and 
other organizations have joined as 
active members. Now for the first 
time the association can truly be 
called a National Association and its 
name is vindicated. 

It wus originally planned to have 
the mutual companies represented in 
the association but on account of 
radical differences of opinion in re- 
gard to sprinkler rules, a union could 
not be brought about at that time and 
it remained until nine years later to 
accomplish this very desirable result. 
The importance of this step can hardly 
be realized at a first glance and will 
not be fully appreciated until some 
time to come. 

Great as has been the improvement 
in the matter of unifying and codify- 
ing numerous rules relating to fire 
protection in the past nine years 
these rules could not be strictly called 
national; henceforth, however, all 
rules promulgated will be drawn up 
by an association representing all the 
insurance interests and will be there- 
fore truly national in their scope. 

The work for the past year included 
drawing up for promulgation rules and 
regulations on the following subjects: 


Rotary fire pumps, standard hose 
thread, linen hose, steam pump regula- 
tors, construction of oil rooms, pro- 
tection against lightning. Also in 
changing more or less the rules on 
the following subjects: Automatic 
sprinkler equipment, fire doors and 
shutters, electric fire pumps. In ad- 
dition to the above the following sub- 
jects were considered but no definite 
action was taken upon them: Fire- 
proof construction, water meters,elec- 
tric car barns, cement for building 
construction, steam jets, theatre con- 
struction and equipment, indicator 
gate and check valves. 

The device and material committee 
has passed upon numerous reports 
made by the Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies in Chicago and has approved of a 
number of new devices to be used for 
fire protection purposes. 

The work for the present year con- 
sists in part of getting up rules and 
regulations on the following subjects, 
in addition to those already mentioned 
as being under consideration: Areas, 
factory standards,chimneys and fiues, 
fire engines, matches, roofs and 
roofing, skylights, small reservoirs 
and valve pits, watchman and watch- 
man lanterns, and pipe. 

Among the other activities of the 
association may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Quarterly bulleting of the 
committee on special hazards and fire 
records. This bulletin contains in 
each issue several articles by well 
known experts on the processes and 
hazards in different manufacturing 
industries. Many important branches 
of manufacture have been already 
covered and it is planned to continue 
this work until members may have 
on file a practically complete list of 
articles on processes and hazards. 

The bulletins also contuin a series 
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of questions and answers on particalar 
hazards and a compete fife record of 
interesting fires due tospecial hazards 
and in sprinklered risks. This list is 
compiled from statistics sent in from 
all parts of the country on special 
blanks prepared for the purpose. 
Many of the special hazard articles as 
well as fire reports are well illustrated 
by photographs. 

Secretary’s bulletins are sent out at 
irregular intervals and contain mis- 
cellaneous information, such as com- 
mittee appointments, descriptions and 
new hazards and special reports of 
miscellaneous subjects. There are 
also occasional special reports, such 
as the excellent report of the Balti- 
more conflagration, which was gotten 
up with great care and was undoubt- 
edly one of the best reports upon this 
fire that was published. 

The association holds an annual 
meeting each year in May, usually 
either in New York or Chicago. At 
this meeting reports of various com- 
mittees as well as reports of the 
officers are considered and numerous 
standards are accepted subject to pro- 


mulgation by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A full report of 
these meetings is printed and a copy 
sent to each member. 

These volumes form invaluable ref- 
erence data for the insurance engineer. 
Copies of all rules are sent to mem- 
bers ‘as soon as promulgated and they 
are thus able to keep thoroughly up 
to date on all matters considered by 
the association. It will be seen by this 
that members are supplied with a 
large amount of very valuable lit- 
erature, beside having the right to 
attend annual meetings and serve on 
committees. 

The association desires to enroll as 
associate members all persons in the 
fire insurance business and it would 
seem that no one who is in any way a 
student of the business or who truly 
desires to progress could afford to 
miss the great benefits which result 
from this membership. The associa- 
tion was started primarily for the in- 
surance engineers, but now endeavors 
to work on such broad lines that it 
will. be of value to every one in the 
business. 








ARE INDEPENDENT SPECIAL AGENTS’ ORGANIZATIONS DOOMED ? 








The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State and the Middle De- 
partment Association, both comprised 
of special agents, seem to be on the 
eve of revolutionary changes. Definite 
demands have been presented to both 
organizations by leading companies 
for a reorganization, eliminating the 
exclusive control of special agents and 
vesting it in the hands of the com- 
panies as is now done in the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, holding 
semi-annual meetings, putting the 
management in the interim in the 
hands of an executive committee and 
employing proper rating and inspec- 
tion experts to conduct its work. It is 
proposed to have one organization 
covering the work now done by the 
two. 


The movement thus far has been 
resisted by the majority membership 
of both organizations, a very natural 
opposition under the circumstances. 
But the situation has been rendered 
very acute by the withdrawal of two 
leading companies from the New 
York Association and their refusal to 
co-operate until the desired changes 
are made. 

The attitude of the companies, 
while dictated in part by a desire to 
centralize control and simplify the 
machinery of these organizations, has 
been encouraged by the feeling of 
local agents in the states concerned. 
Agents charge that the work of these 
associations is coumbersome and in- 
elastic, and instead of an assistance in 
their business is a hindrance. This 
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is especially true in the matter of rat- 
ings, where inexcusable delays fre- 
quently occur, placing the local agents 
at a disadvantage, while on the other 
hand there has been a disposition on 
the part of the specials on some dis- 
trict committees to hurry and push 
these matters where the interests of 
large city brokers are concerned. The 
resulting discrimination has tended 
towards the disintegration which has 
now set in about these two associa- 
tions. 

Unfortunately also. the special 
agents have not always put them- 
selves in sympathy with local agents 
and have sometimes forced measures 
upon them which were repugnant and 
contrary to the agents’ ideas of fair 
dealing. It is particularly interesting 
to note that the National Fire of Hart- 
ford in offering its resignation puts it 
largely on the ground of the incon- 
venience of the present system to 
local agents and the ignoring of the 
rights and privileges of local boards, 
in fact resulting on occasions in a di- 
rect violation of the association’s 
rules to the injury of lucal agents. 

The system of control in New York 
State and the Middle Department 
needs to be reformed. If it can be 
bettered under the plan of centraliza- 
tion suggested, that plan should be en- 
couraged. The expediency of control 
over rates by fieldmen’s organizations, 
except where forced by local condi- 
tions, is to be questioned. Special 
agents are so much occupied in other 
matters incidental to their work, that 
rates are not properly handled. Costly 
delays occur,and business which should 
be retained by the companies is drift- 
ing into otherchannels. The trouble 
is not due so much to the incompe- 
tency of special agents (although there 
‘are many not qualified for the work) 
but more to the nature of their occu- 
pation, which makes it almost impos- 
sible for them to give attention to the 
details of rating which are required. 

The rating situation in fire insur- 
ance requires remodeling all along 
the line. The antiquated machinery 


through which this matter has been 
handled needs revising. The employ- 
ment of rating experts in the territory 
covered by these two organizations, 
with proper assistants giving this 
matter constant instead of spasmodic 
attention, ought to lead to improve- 
ment. Under the schedule system, 
now so largely adopted, rate changes 
must constantly and promptly be at- 
tended to. The demands of agents 
are increasing in this respect. The 
adoption of the schedule has put them 
to the task of carefully studying the 
needs of their clients and the charac- 
ter of the risks, and as a consequence, 
the applications for new and revised 
ratings steadily increase. 

The companies, who are primarily 
responsible for rating, must be ina 
position to meet these demands. They 
should do so not only because it is 
just to their agents, but because self- 
protection requires that they shall put 
themselves ina position to hold the 
business instead of allowing it to slip 
away through failure to grant the re- 
duced ratings required by the hazards. 

Much has been said in criticism 
about the schedule, but it has come to 
stay in one form or another and is ac- 
cepted by all intelligent underwriters 
asa part of the business. Following 
this there has grown up the demand 
for ‘‘expert rate makers.’”’ Much also 
has been said in criticism about the 
expert rate maker. Modern condi- 
tions, however, demand the expert 


“rate maker but they also demand the 


expert rate maker of the right kind. 
It needs men who not only under- 
stand the hazards and can apply the 
schedule with judgment and dis- 
crimination, securing the proper rates 
to cover the risk, but who can also 
convince the local agent of the wis- 
dom and value of his work. 

If this change in these state associa- 
tions is made, bringing about member- 
ship through companies and not 
through special agents, one prime ob- 
ject will be to restore the impaired 
relations between the companies and 
their agents, so that agents will feel 
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that they are being fairly treated and 
are given an opportunity to make sug- 
gestions in regard to rates. Particu- 
larly that they may feel that all rates 
ure given prompt attention by disin- 
terested rate makers, not identified 
with any particular company, and 
therefore not being suject to the sus- 
picion that there is a particular axe to 
grind. 

If this change in the control of the 
New York and Middle States associa- 
‘tions occurs, the only special agents’ 
organization remaining in existence 
will be that of the New England In- 
surance Exchange, a body with a 
splendid history of success behind it; 
but this organization is not without 
criticism. The same difficulty about 
the ratings occurs. There are delays 
and discrimination and loss of risks. 
How long this body will resist the 
march of events cannot be predicted, 
but if the change in control occurs in 
the New York and Middle States, it is 
probably only a question of time when 
New England will be similarly re- 
modeled. The difficulties are not local 
or special, but are general, and are due 
to causes which probably cannot be 
eliminated or improved except by 
radical change. 

In closing let us say that the plan 
of reorganization in New York and 
the Middle States is as follows: 

Membership to be on a company 


basis (like the S E. T. A.) rather than © 


on the present plan of irresponsible 
individual membership. 

~ Management—a governing commit- 
tee of nine to have entire charge, and 
to be composed of five managers (or 
other high executive officers) of com- 
panies and four fieldmen. 

The abolishment of all standing 
and district committees. 

A rating manager to be appointed 
by the governing committee. 

The employment of a staff of cap- 
able, experienced, seasoned men 
whose sole duty should be to give 
prompt and immediate attention to 
all association and rating require- 





ments. Regular meetings of the 
association to be held but once a 


year. 

A field club to be formed to which 
should be eligible any accredited rep- 
resentative of any fire insurance com- 
pany doing business in the New York 
field; quarterly meetings to be held 
with the privilege of suggesting to 
the governing committee of the asso- 
ciation any matters [pertinent to the 
business. 





EASTERN UNION COMPANIES. 


The subjoined is a list of companies holding 
membership in the ‘* Eastern Union,” with the 
auxiliary and associated companies properly 


grouped: 
1. tna. 
2. Atlas. 


Kings County. 
3. British America. 

Western, Can. 
4. Caledonian. 

Caledonian-Am. 


5. Commercial Union. 
Palatine. 


6. Fire Association. 
Phila. Underwriters. 


Fireman’s Fund. 
Home F. & M. 


8. German American. 
German Alliance. 


9. Hanover. 


10. Hartford. 
N. Y. Underwriters 
Citizens, Mo. 


11. Home. 

12. Ins. Co. of N. A. 

13. Liverpool & L. & G. 
14. London & Lancashire 


1 


Orient. 
15. National. 

Mech. & Traders, La. 
16. Newark. 


17. Niagara. 


18. Norwich Union. 
Indemnity. 


19. North British & Merc. 
20. Phenix, N. Y. 
21. Phenix, Conn 


22. Phoenix, Eng. 
Pelican. 


23. Royal. 
Queen. 


24. Royal Exchange. 
26. Springfield F. & M. 
26. Scottish Un. & Nat. 
27. Sun, Eng. 

28. Sun, La. 


29. Union, Eng. 
Law Union. 
State, Eng. 
Victoria, N. Y. 


Virginia State. 
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FEDERAL SUPERVISION AND UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


Definite Progress in the Line of Improved Conditions, 


As part of the general chain of 
events which has brought about a 
readjustment of life insurance ad- 
ministration, federal supervision of 
the business has an important place. 
Its discussion has been general and 
extensive. The question, because of 
its legal complications, has attracted 
the active interest of lawyers and 
occasioned official action upon the 
part of the American Bar Association. 
Insurance journals have very gener- 
ally favored the project though some- 
times with qualifications, and consid- 
erable doubt upon constitutional 
grounds as to its successful inaugura- 
tion. Certain companies have been 
exceedingly busy in striving to create 
an imposing popular demand for fed- 
eral supervision, and press bureaus 
have, until recently, been engaged in 
promoting the cause. 

The progressive development of the 
insurance’ investigation, however, 
served to put an effective check upon 
a continuance of the agitation by in- 
terested companies, and it is not 
worth while now to speculate upon 
their motives. As the time for con- 
gressional action upon it drew near, 
greater and greater doubts arose as 
to the chance of pushing federal su- 
pervision to a successful issue. It also 
transpired that the administration of 
the better class of state departments 
would be immensely strengthened as 
a result of the New York investiga- 
tion. The demand for federal super- 
vision has also been very useful in 
promoting among the state depart- 
ments a greater willingness to co- 
operate with each other to abolish 
useless and unreasonably divergent 
requirements. 

It appears from Washington news 
despatches that President Roosevelt 





and his advisers now incline to have 


the forthcoming insurance enactments 
by Congress take the shape of legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia, over 
which, of course, Congress is supreme. 
It is agreed by all lawyers that Con- 
gress may legislate to control insur- 
ance companies within the jurisdic- 
tion named. Beyond this there is some 
question as to its constitutional 
powers. It is said to be the Presi- 
dent’s aim to avoid constitutional pit- 
falls in any legislation enacted. 

A bill introduced by Representative 
Butler Ames of Massachusetts, which 
provides a code to which companies 
must conform before licensed in the 
District of Columbia, and the terri- 
tories and insular possessions of the 
United States, more nearly meets the 
views of the President than any bill 
thus far proposed. Itis the plea of 
the friends of the Ames bill that it 
would make un idea) code which the 
various states would gradually adopt 
in place of their own. So that in the 
end the object of uniformity in com- 
pany requirements, which was one of 
the chief arguments for federal su- 
pervision, would be secured without 
disturbing state sovereignty. 

The plan is an excellent one. If the 
code provided by the Ames bill should 
fall short of the most enlightened 
thought in insurance regulation, there 
would still be left a saving remnant 
of states to preserve the integrity of 
the business. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to observe that Superintendent Drake 
of the District of Columbia was first 
in the field with a suggestion of a 
model code for his jurisdiction. In 
his annual report he says: 


A considerable change in the insurance code 
should be made at an early date. Realizing the 
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mportance of such aetion, I have taken steps in 
procuring data, and preparing suggestions for 
such needed amendments and which I hope later 
to submit. In order to prepare draft of a bill, 
containing an ideal embodiment of insurance 
Jaws—such as should be enacted at the home of 
the federal government—an appropriation should 
be made with which to employ one or more 
capable lawyers to examine the statutes of all 
the states pertaining to insurance, and extract 
from them their best features for the purpose of 
compiling and remodeling them, with others 
into a model code. If such a code were adopted 
here, it would doubtless be followed soon by 
some, and perhaps Jater by all of the states; thus 
making a substantially uniform custom of in- 
surance laws; which would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of insurance companies, insurance de- 
partments and policyholders. 


With the approval of the President, 
Commissioner Drake has issued a call 
to the governors, attorneys-general 
and insurance superintendents of the 
states and territories to attend a con- 
ference in Chicago Feb. 1 to consider 
matters pertaining to life insurance 
in particular, and the business of in- 
surance in general. A preliminary 
meeting has already been held in 


Washington, attended by the com- 
missioners of Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska and Kentucky. 

The proposed Chicago meeting gives 
promise of much good. The pressure 
of circumstances will no doubt prove 
very effective in procuring uniformity 
in insurance regulation. In comment- 
ing upon the paper read before the 
annual convention of insurance com- 
missioners last September by Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Nash, the Jour- 
nal at that time said: 


With Mr. Nash’s statement that the remedy 
for existing evils lies in improved state super- 
vision we are glad to agree to the extent of say- 
ing that the better state supervision we have, 
the less strenuous will be the demand for 
national regulation. It goes without saying that 
if state departments can overcome the evils of 
state supervision which have led to the demand 
for national supervision, there will be no longer 
necessity for supervision from Washington. If 
the agitation for national regulation shall lead to 
more honest and more intelligent supervision on 
the part of state officials, then the discussion of 
the question will have performed an incalculable 
amountof good. 





SOME EXAMPLES OF WESTERN STATE SUPERVISION. 








‘*Rough Notes’ ’of Indianapolis takes 
this journal to task for its statement 
that insurance laws of the Middle 
West were rather ‘‘famous for their 
laxity.’’ ‘‘Rough Notes’’ claims ex- 
ceptional provision for the protection 
of Indiana policyholders, upon the 
ground that its life insurance compa- 
nies are required to keep on deposit 
with the state auditor sufficient funds 
to cover their reserves. 

If there be such a provision, it is 
hard to see what it would amount to, 
since the auditor of Indiana does not 
know what the reserves of the life 
companies are. Furthermore, the laws 
of Indiana permit the transaction of 
business by assessment companies, 


preliminary term companies and 
stipulated premium _ corporations. 
Board contracts are allowed and 
everyone apparently may do as he 
likes, provided an arbitrarily deter- 
mined sum is deposited with the state 
treasurer. 


The value of this provision is prob- 
ably no greater with other companies 
than it is with the ‘‘State Life,’’ which 
is said to have on deposit $2,000,000,in 
which amount it is alleged is included 
$1,100,000 of home office property. 

Again, our digest of the Indiana law 
does not show any provision for valua- 
tion of policies, any prohibition of dis- 
crimination nor any means for at- 


tempting to verify the information 
furnished by the annual statements. 
We fail to find any statutory provision 
to secure to the insured his equity in 
the policy by means of non-forfeiture 
provisions, or any requirement that 
his policy shall plainly state on its 
face its kind and character. 

In view of the possibilities for fraud 
and deception, which the absence of 
these and other provisions opens to 
view, we feel entirely justified in re- 
ferring to such a code as ‘‘famous for 
its laxity.’’ The great number of off- 
color concerns which were or are now 
permitted to operate in that state 
corroborates our contention. 
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PRESIDENT TATLOCK’S EXTRAORDINARY VIEWS ON INVESTMENTS. 


The views expressed at the insur- 
ance investigation by President Tat- 
lock of the Washington Life are not 
those of the executive officers of most 
companies. His views have given a 
decided shock to those who have re- 
garded Mr. Tatlock as acareful and 
conservative man. 

A year ago the Washington under- 
went reorganization, following the 
disclosures of an examination by the 
New York insurance department. Mr. 
Tatlock, who had been with the Mutual 
Life for sixteen years, was chosen to 
put the company on its feet. Since he 
has been at this task for some time, 
his recent testimony becomes highly 
interesting. 

Prior to January last the Washing- 
ton had made but few investments in 
securities, and had not participated in 
any syndicates. Since then the policy 
of the company has been radically 
changed in both particulars. It has 
invested thus far $460,400 in stocks 
and bonds and has participated in six 
syndicates. It has also bought and 
sold within the year industrial securi- 
ties of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Concerning these transactions, 
certain questions and answers passed 
between Counsel Hughes and Mr. Tat- 
lock: 

Q. Why did you close out the American 
Tobacco Company stock? 

A. Because it was not bought for a perma- 
nent investment. 

Q. How do you justify buying securities 
that are not for a permanent investment? 

A. Wehad the money and the finance com- 
mittee did not believe it should remain idle. 
Some of the directors expressed disapproval of 
dealing in industrial securities, and the auditing 
committee suggested in its report that such in- 
vestments might not be approved by the insur- 
ance department. It also recommended in June 
that no further investments of this character be 
made. 

Mr. Tatlock described’ the com- 
pany’s participation in syndicates,and 
enumerated them as two _ transac- 
tions in Japanese bonds,and participa- 
tion in syndicates handling Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad bonds, Republic Iron 
Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Hughes wanted to 
know how these transactions could be 
reconciled with the June recommenda- 
tion of the auditing committee in op- 
position to such dealings. Mr. Tatlock 
in reply said that in this case he did 
not assume personal responsibility, 
but had acted under instructions. 

This testimony was given on a Tues- 
day. The next day, the examination 
of Mr. Tatlock being continued,he ex- 
pressed a desire to correct the testi- 
mony which he gave the preceding 
day,and declared that he never meant 
to testify that he had acted under in- 
structions when he voted for the pur- 
chase of certain securities which came 
before the finance committee. 

“It is one of the functions,’’ Mr. 
Tatlock said, ‘‘of a life insurance com- 
pany, in my opinion, to make invest- 
ments when there is a profit for the 
policyholder on the re-sale. I regard 
it as a mistake to make investments 
of only one class.”’ 

Q. Does not the practice of these sales ex- 
pose you to a risk which is equivalent to specu- 
lation? 

A. I think not. I believe the best financial 
judgment is able to tell pretty accurately whether 
the securities will go up or down. 

Mr. Tatlock also stated that he 
thought it would be a great mistake if 
any attempt were to be made through 
the legislature to control the charac- 
ter of investments by lifo insurance 
companies. He saw no danger in an 
insurance company making profits 
through the Wall street knowledge of 
its officers. 

Q. Frankly and candidly, you are in favor of 
having investments of an insurance company 
handled by those closest to financial operations 
in Wall street? 

A. Yes, sir; but always with the condition 
that they are handled by men of sound judg- 
ment and integrity. 

The foregoing citations comprise 
substantially all the testimony upon 
the question of the investments prop- 
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erly to be made by those charged with 
the duty of caring for trust funds. If 
we mistake not, it will afford a text 
for comment of a pungent character 
in the report of the investigating com- 
mittee. We do not recall that any 
more remarkable testimony has been 
given before the committee. 

We are still inclined to think that 
these are not the sober views of Mr. 


Tatlock such as we might expect as 


the rich fruit of his many years of ex- 
perience as an actuary, but are rather 
the exigent opinions of the president 
of the Washington Life, confronted 
with the next to impossible task of 
repairing the grevious errors of his 
predecessors in office. We are also of 
the opinion that an investment policy 
of this sort cannot be pursued very 
far without being interdicted by a 
considerable number of insurance de- 
partments. 





SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BRANDEIS’ STATEMENT. 








By A MEMBER OF THE EQuITABLE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 








Editor Insarance Economics: 

I have been very much interetsed in 
Mr. Davis’ reply to Mr. Brandeis’ 
paper read before the Commercial 
Club, and your comments thereon. I 
quite agree with you, that the more 
the subject of life insurance is intelli- 
gently discussed, the mure good is 
going to result from the present situ- 
ation, and on that account I thank 
you heartily for publishing Mr. Bran- 
deis’ remarks. 

I think our genial friend Davis mis- 
interprets. For instance, I don’t think 
that Mr. Brandeis or anybody else is 
advocating any ‘‘strike legislation.”’ 
But does Mr. Davis contend that the 
recent developments in the three New 
York companies are not proof positive 
that the officials of those companies 
cannot safely be left to handle the 
funds at their own discretion, and 
that in their case at least restrictive 
legislation is necessary ? 

If Massachusetts companies, for in- 
stance, are handling, as I believe they 
are, their assets judiciously and eco- 
nomicully, and not ‘‘kiting’’ on the 
‘‘street,’’> as our New York friends 
have, such restrictive legislation won’t 
effect them in the slightest. The pen- 
alties that the law imposes against 
the ordinary, everyday form of steal- 
ing don’t affect you, or Mr. Davis or 
Brother Brandeis to any extent, ex- 
cept as it may insure your safety 
when you are out late nights. 


Now a word as to the intricacy of 
the business. I understand Mr. Bran- 
deis refers in this to the ‘‘underwrit- 
ing’’ purely. Now after more than 
forty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, which has been principally de- 
voted to fire, but incidentally the 
marine branch has come in, and also 
the life, I say unquestionably the 
most intricate branch of underwrit- 
ing today is marine. No two risks are 
alike; no two voyages are alike, and 
the man who can intelligently ‘‘size 
up’’ the hazards of a certain passage, 
taking into account the seasons of the 
year, the character of the vessel, the 
character of the master and the na- 
ture of the cargo,and discriminatingly 
make his rates,is the best underwriter 
in the world. The proof of this is, 
there are very few of them. There 
is not one successful marine under- 
writer where there are a hundred fire. 

Then next comes the fire. There is 
in the fire business a great opportunity 
for discrimination in the selection of 
business and room for the exercise of 
good judgment ir making rates, but I 
fail to see where to any extent that 
comes in in the underwriting of a life 
company. The premium is determined 
by an absolutely mathematical process. 
The average death rate in a thousand 
lives is known. That makes the pure 
cost. The loading for expense is easy ; 
there is your rate. In the selection of 
the risk th> medical examiner does it 
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all. The life is a good one oritisa 
poor one. Life companies like marine 
do not ‘‘shade’’ the rate according to 
the character of the risk. They either 
take it or reject it. That does not re- 
quire vast talent. 

Now when you come to the organ- 
ization of a company and the building 
up of the business, I grant you that 
the life business requires a certain 
talent entirely different, and perhaps 
of a higher order than is required in 
building up either marine or fire com- 
panies, and that such talent when it 
is found is deserving of high pay. 
Note, for instance, the organization of 
the ‘‘Columbian Life’’ in this city. 
The ingenuity and brains,the personal 
magnetism and the hard work that 
have put that comjany where it is 
now is worth a McCurdy salary, but 
please note that the same brains that 
runs the company doesn’t allow any 
such extravagant salary, and it prob- 
ably won’t until the company has 
long passed any possible experimental 
stage. 

Again, on this question of agencies. 
Nobody wants to do away with the 
agent in life insurance. It cannot be 
done. A company cannot bring its 
wares to the door of every man even 
if no solicitation wus necessary, but is 
it necessary to maintain such enor- 
mously profitable general agencies as 
have teen disclosed in the New York 
investigations? Possibly the expenses 
of the ‘‘Equitable’’ have been only 
$10.14 per $1,000, but if any part of 
this, even only the odd fourteen cents, 
has been wasted, isn’t that departing 
from ‘‘the beneficial, economic infiu- 
ence’’ which the life companies should 
exercise? 

Again, why this incessant criticism 
of companies because they are small? 
Why is the old Equitable of England 
held up asa failure because its busi- 
ness is not as great as it was 130 years 
ago? Because it only issued 220 odd 
policies last year? I contend that if 
it issued 225 policies only, and had un- 
doubted, absolute security behind 


these policies, and issued them at a 
lower cost to the assured than any 
other company, it is thereby the best 
company, and that the best company 
certainly is the company which fur- 
nishes absolute security at the least 
cost, not the company which by an 
extravagant expenditure does the 
largest business. 

Unquestionably, size, to a certain 
extent, is an element of strength, in 
equalizing the average of the compa- 
nies’ business, and in providing a 
revenue large enough, so that the 
necessary Office expenses do not muke 
too large a per cent., but size may be 
carried to an extent where it becomes 
an element of weakness. A well-nur- 
tured, robust frame is indicative of a 
good life insurance risk, but we all 
know that over-weight is recognized 
as a cause for rejection of the appli- 
cant in a great many cases. It is also 
true that over-weight is a bad feature 
in a company sometimes. 


Yours very truly, 
George P. Field. 


PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


In an address to the Boston Association of 
Life Underwriters in 1890, the late C. C. Hine 
told an apt story about business getting merely 
for purposes of show and with but little regard 
to perpetuity. He remarked that “human 
nature is a curious thing. It is the same 
wherever you strike it, and the efforts of the 
companies to rake in this enormous volume of 
business, and then show such a forlorn and 
wonderful list of lapses and not taken business, 
reminds me of an experience of acousin of mine 
in New York, who for many years was 
accustomed to give to an old darkey woman a 
Christmas turkey. Anda year ago this Christ- 
mas, she carried around to her a turkey; a very 
pretty turkey it was; it was large, and the head 
was cut off, and the feet were cut off and legs 
tucked under nice and neat; but the old darkey 
lady looked at it and said, ‘I wouldn’t givea 
cent to have a turkey, unless I could have the 
head and feet to throw in the ash barrel, so that 
the neighbors could see that I had a turkey.’ 

‘* And between you and me and the gate post, 
gentlemen, I think that the ambition of the com- 
panies are not much more worthy than that. 
They are on a large scale, to be sure, but are 
inspired by just about the same idea.” 
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IS THE REIGN OF “PERSONAL” JOURNALISM ABOUT TO END? 


FROM THE CHRONICLE, N. Y. 





Many of the exhibits which were 
put in at the close of the life insur- 
ance investigation on Saturday last 
will prove, when they are made public, 
to be more interesting to life insur- 
ance men, than the matters contained 
in sensational headlines in the daily 
papers have been in many cases. One 
of these which is sure to create a 
sensation among underwriters and 
especially among insurance journal- 
ists, is the schedule of expenditures in 
the past five years by the Mutual Life, 
the Equitable and the New York Life 
for advertising, and otherwise, in con- 
nection with journalism. 

Full schedules of these were sup- 
plied, many items being read aloud by 
Counsel Hughes. These items included 
payments to a political editor of the 
‘‘New York Sun,’’ and other journal- 
ists, and especially large sums for ad- 
vertising, passing through the hands 
of favored individuals; and they also 
included the payments for advertising 
and otherwise, to insurance journal- 
ists and their editors. The record is 
not a pretty one in this regard. 

For instance, the New York Life 
during 1904 paid the ‘‘Insurance Field”’ 
of Louisville but $156 for advertising 
and subscriptions; although that pa- 
per is recognized by observant insur- 
ance men as one of the best publica- 
tions of its kind in the country, both 
from a news and an editorial stand- 
point; being fearless and fair in its 
presentation and treatment of current 
happenings. It is also known to have 
a very large paid circulation, and it is 
a paper which is opened and read by 
its subscribers. Both from the stand- 
point of the merit of the journal and 
of its value as an advertising medium, 
it should have been liberally patron- 
ized. 

The other side of the picture is, that 
from ten to more than twenty times 
this amount was paid to favored jour- 
nals—among which may be mentioned 


‘*Insurance,’’ ‘‘The Vigilant,’’ and the 
‘*Baltimore Underwriter’’—which are 
not widely read—have been of little 
value of late, and in many cases are 
purely personal affairs. To be sure 
there are upon this list other papers, 
which have a good circulation, in part 
because of the subscription for a large 
number of copies by the New York 
Life and other companies; but the 
general record will not bear scrutiniz- 
ing. 

It is to be hoped that the new man- 
agement of these offices will turn 
over a new leaf in this regard; that 
they will appreciate honest criticism, 
and fair though at times caustic treat- 
ment, and will refuse to encourage 
what may be called personal as dis- 
tinguished from impersonal journal- 


ism. Especially should everything 
that looks like subsidization be ex- 
terminated and the advertising be 
placed with direct reference to the 
merit and honesty of the editorial and 
news management of the insurance 
papers, and to the value of the adver- 
tising itself. 

‘The Chronicle’’ under its present 
management has from the beginning 
refused to accept advertising on any 
other basis and, without intending any 
discourtesy, we may state that from 
the beginning of the legislative in- 
vestigation we steadfastly declined to 
print paid replies or explanations con- 
cerning measures there disclosed. 





A TERRIBLE SUSPENSE. 


The insurance papers are in doubt as to the 
advertising policy of the big companies. Here- 
tofore they could count on the Equitable and 
New York Life for at least two or three pages a 
year. The Mutual carries an annual card and 
gave a page statement. Some of the favored 
papers, usually those of rather small circulation 
but with a heavy personal pull, got as high as 
$1,000 a year or more out of the giants. The 
New York Life and other companies paid these 
** pets” large sums for subscriptions, “ write- 
ups,” photographic reproductions, etc. 

It is thought that these parasites will now be 
reduced to their proper level and it is hoped 
advertising will be placed on the basis of circu- 
lation. A number of insurance journal mana- 
gers and editors courted the officials very assidu- 
ously. These men were in a sort of a ring who 
passed around the word when anything was 
being given out. Most of these journals are of 
the sycophant breed whose paid circulation is 
nominal.— Western Underwriter. 
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WHY INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMES HIGH. 


FROM A STATEMENT PREPARED BY PRESIDENT STEPHEN H. RHODES OF THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL. 


The weekly premium or so-called 
industrial life insurance has now been 
in use in the United States for about 
twenty-five years, developed and car- 
ried on mainly by the three companies 
which were the first in this country 

to adopt its methods. The general 

plan of this business was adapted from 
that in use by the Prudential of Lon- 
don, which company has exemplified 
the system more successfully than any 
other, it having a membership of over 
sixteen millions and equal to one-third 
the entire population of the United 
Kingdom. 

The objects and purposes of the un- 
dertaking were to bring the benefits 
and advantages of life insurance 
within the reach of a great class of 
people who cculd not avail of the sys- 
tem as conducted on the ordinary 
plans. The greatest impediments to the 
common plans are the size of the policy 
below which the compaines usually 
are disinclined to write, and the in- 
ability to get together and save up in 
one sum the amount required to meet 
the annual, semi-annual or quarterly 
premium of the ordinary policy. 

That life insurance was needed and 
desired by the great hody of daily and 
weekly wage earners was constantly 
and fully demonstrated by the great 
variety of attempts in this direction 
in the formation of every sort of 
trade, fraternal and burial societies, 
and experiments in the numerous as- 
sessment methods. But the trouble 
and dissapointment in most of such is 
the lack of cohesion and permanency 
through unscientific and unbusiness- 
like plans as well as the general dis- 
trust of their reliability by the public 
on account of the entire absence of 
any susbstantial and responsible back- 
ing. 

The need of some form of life insur- 
ance, and in amount within the ability 
of the insured to pay for, was certainly 
evident. But how to get it to them in 


such an amount and to collect the 
premiums in such frequent instal- 
ments as not to make the size burden- 
some, and at the same time keep the 
expense of carrying on the business 
down to such a scale as not to render 
the whole scheme impracticable, was 
the problem that confronted the in- 
ception of the weekly premium plan 
of life insurance. 

In first considering the adoption of 
the weekly premium plan it was very 
clear that, as in the postoffice or a 
street railway, a very large amount 
of business must be done in order to so 
systematize and average the expenses 
and costs as to make it self-sustaining 
and practicable. And the length of 
time during which the collections 
must be continued before the policies 
had evened up for the initial and cur- 
rent costs and outgo, implied the ad- 
vancing and employment of large 
sums as a working capital. Inability 
to sustain themselves until such suffi- 
cient volume could be acquired is the 
reason for the failure of so many 
weekly premium companies. 

It was evident that the business had 
to be brought to the home, that the 
collection of premiums must be made 
by weekly visits of the agent or col- 
lector, and that a medical examination 
was required not only by prudence 
but by the law of the state. The 
doctor’s fee is due when his examina- 
tion is made, whether the application 
is accepted and the policy written or 
not. The agent’s commision. is also 
due as soon as the policy is issued. 
The commission for collection must 
also be paid, but this is allowed only 
as the collections are made. 

The unit of premium is five cents 
weekly. Take as an illustration a life 
entering the company at age 16 where 
the amount of insurance at this rate 
of premium is $100 to continue 
throughout the life time. As soon as 
the policy is issued the medical fee of 
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50 cents and the agent’s commission 
of 48 cents are paid. Suppose the 
premiums are paid for thirteen weeks, 
or one quarter of the year, and the 
policy then lapses, an accounting 
will show 65 cents received from the 
insured, but as outgo the doctor and 
agent have been paid 98 cents, the 
commission for collection (13 cents) 
making $1.11 paid out by the com- 
pany, to say nothing of the expense 
of writing the policy, recording and 
keeping the infinite detail of accounts 
which is implied in the average issue 
each week of more than six thousand 
policies and of the weekly collection 
of the premiums ona million anda 
half of such policies now in force, as 
also its proper share of the wages of 
inspectors, superintendents, and of 
the agency and home office costs, as 
well as its share of the death losses 
that have occurred during i.s term in 
force. 

On each such lapse there is a clear, 
evident cost and loss to the company 
of more than three times the amount 
received in the thirteen weeks’ collec- 
tions, which somebody has to meet 
and falls of course on the remaining 
paying members. If the illustration 
was taken of a lapse at the end of six 
months or even at the end of the 
year, it will be found that the re- 
ceipts are not then nearly equal to 
the outgo for this policy itself, the 
costs and death claims and the re- 
serve law requires to be maintained, 
to say nothing of its proper share to 
make up for the losses on the lapses 
and delinquents of the year. 

In point of actual fact, from the 
most careful accounting, made time 
and again, the weekly premium poli- 
cies do not square themselves and 
make good the initial and current ex- 
penses and losses, and provide for the 
state requirement of reserve until at 
least three full years’ premiums have 
been paid, which is also about the 
Same experience as in the ordinary 
business. After that they begin to 


make some saving and surplus for 
themselves,and this they receive back 


in annual dividends, beginning at the 
fifth year. Orif they lapse they are 
entitled to the full surrender value 
provided for in the law of this state, 
the same as an ordinary policy, be- 
sides having the insurance protection 
all the time the policy continued in 
force. 

The protection of this insurance be- 
gins at once upon the issue of the 
policy, and this benefit received in 
the early weeks and months is shown 
by the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of claims that have been paid on 
such as have been in force less than 
one year. 

That this form of insurance, as car- 
ried on by the present and best ap- 
proved plans, is needed and called for 
and satisfactory to the class of people 
whose circumstances it is intended to 
accommodate, is well attested by the 
great and increasing number who 
avail of its protection and benefits, 
there being now over 15,000,000 such 
policies in force in the United States, 
covering more than $1,500,000,000 of 
insurance, nut more than 5 per cent. 
of which amount is on lives of child- 
ren under ten years of age, the size of 
the policy in the later class averaging 
between $8 at age 2 and $100 at age 9. 

The objection, and about the only 
one urged against it, is its expensive- 
ness, and how to lessen the cost is the 
problem always in front of the man- 
agement of this system of insurance. 
As to the doctor’s fee, probably no 
one would say that 50 cents isan ex- 
cessive charge for a visit and exami- 
nation by a competent and reputable 
doctor. The agent’s commission is 
about 20 per cent. of the first year’s 
premium as against 50 to 75 per cent. 
usually paid for the ordinary business. 
The collection fees are about 18 per 
cent. of the premiums, and the aver- 
age weekly amount the collector is 
able to handle is $70, which would pay 
him between $12 and $13 a week, cer- 
tainly not excessive wages for an in- 
dustrous and responsible man. 

In contrast to the cost of collecting 
the renewal premiums on this plan of 
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business with that of the ordinary, 
suppose the premium on an ordinary 
policy is $100, payable annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly; when the due- 
date comes around notice is sent to 
the insured who in the great majority 
of cases responds promptly with cash 
or check. But to collect $100 upon 
five cent per week premiums there 
are necessitated at least 2,000 visits to 
* such separate homes by the collector 
personally, and this must be repeated 
over and over again in every week 
during the existence of the policy. 

It is true, however, that there is 
often more than one policy in a 
family, so that the number of these 
visits would be thus accordingly les- 
sened, and it is also true that the 
average weekly premium is greater 
than five cents and this would further 
modify the number of visits needed to 
collect a given amount of debit. 

Another cause of greater cost is the 
excess of death claims in this class 
over those in the ordinary. This is 
well known and is provided for in 
making up andadjusting the amount of 
insurnce to the unitrate of premium. 

The great waste and loss from the 
lapsing of policies in the early weeks 
and months after.date of issue is one 
of the heaviest burdens of cost and 
expense upon the industrial business, 
for, as before said, nota policy that 
lapses before at least three full years’ 
premiums have been paid but leaves a 
greater or less deficiency for the sur- 
vivors to bear. Every possible effort 
is made to improve this condition and 
secure greater persistence in premium 
payments. But, in spite of every en- 
deavor on the part of the company, 
there remains the expensive fact that 
on the average fully one-half the en- 
trants lapse their policies before the 
end of the first year, and a majority 
of these within the first quarter, dur- 
ing which the heaviest costs of medi- 
cal fees and agent’s commissions are 
incurred. 


The holders of these lapsing policies 
have the insurance protection all the 
time their premium payments con- 
tinue, and in addition four weeks’ 
grace, during which, in case of death, 
the claim is recognized; thus they 
have the protection in every case of 
four weeks of insurance for which 
they pay nothing. In case also of loss 
of employment by strikes or lockouts 
they have been given every possible 
consideration and assistance in con- 
tinuing or reinstating their policies. 

During 1904, as appears by the state 
department reports, there was paid by 
the three largest industrial companies 
as death losses $23,860,500 on 220,999 
policies, an average of a little over 
$100 each and in almost every case 
within twenty-four hours after report 
of death was received. 

A general statement of the dispo- 
sition made of each dollar of premium 
received on the industrial business is, 
that 35 per cent. goes for death claims, 
20 per cent. to the reserve required by 
the state law, 40 per cent. for all ex- 
penses and taxes and 5 per cent. for 
dividends and surplus. Every penny 
of premiums received upon these pol- 
icies is needed and is held and used 
for their benefit which benefit is in 
one of three forms (1) in payment of 
their death claims and expenses (2) in 
the surrender values and (3) in divi- 
dends of the surplus funds as they 
accrue, 

If it were practicable to charge an 
entrance fee sufficient in one sum to 
cover the initial expenses as is the 
practice of the assessment and fraternal 
societies a very great burden of cost 
would be saved to the continuing 
members and the expense percentage 
of the industrial business would not 
much exceed that of the ordinary, ex- 
cept barely in the collection of the 
renewal premiums. But that plan 
was found impossible to this business 
and the present method is the most 
economical that has yet been proved. 
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ECONOMIC RESULTS IN THE NEW YORK LIFE FOR 1905. 





Increased Earnings Due to Favorable Mortality and Decreased Expenses—Effect of Increased 


Terminations. 


The occurrences of the past year 
render the annual statements of the 
big three New York companies of 
peculiar interest. The first which has 
been obtained by the Journal of In- 
surance Economics is that of the New 
York Life. Upon the opposite page 
we present a complete analysis of this 
statement for 1905 as compared with 
that of 1904, especially prepared for us 
by Benjamin F. Brown. 

There are several noteworthy facts 
about this comparison. First, of 
course, is the decreased amount of 
new paid-for business written ($35, - 
000,000), and the increase in lapsed 
and terminated policies ($42,000,000.) 
Considering the constant attacks to 
which the company was_ subjected 
during the latter part of 1905, these 
results do not seem extraordinary, 
and if they have had any effect upon 
the prosperity of the company, it 
seems to be in the direction of better- 
ment, as indicated by a comparison of 
earnings and expenses. 

Never before in the history of the 
company have the total earnings been 
so large, while the general expense 
ratio was lower than at any time dur- 
ing the past ten years. The actual 
comparisons for ten years follow: 


Dividend Gross 
Earnings. Expenses 
to Premiums. 

1905.. $9,374,587 22.18 
1904.. 5,970,777 24.59 
1903. . 7,115,867 25.36 
1902. . 5,041,868 25.67 
1901. . 4,469,476 25.35 
1900. . 5,452,335 25.55 
1899. . 4,981,721 25.83 
1898. . 4,530,994 26.05 
1897. . 4,699,797 26.35 
1896. 4,362,083 26.37 


The increase in dividend earnings— 
57 per cent. over 1904—is due to mor- 
tulity gains and expense savings. A 


reduction in expense ratio of 2.41 
caused a saving estimated in round 
numbers of nearly $2,090,000. This 
gain in earnings was due also to some — 
extent to the release of reserves upon 
extended insurance expiring in 1904. 
After paying dividends of $5,056,722 
and taking account of gain from in- 
creased market values ($611,233) the 
company carries to surplus account 
$4,929,098. 

The substantial improvement in ex- 
pense isdue toa reduction in all of 
the items making up that account, 
namely commissions and agency ex- 
penses, administration account and 
taxes. It is particularly noteworthy 
that the expense ratio for 1905, based 
upon each $1,000 of insurance in force, 
is 8.87, a ratio which, as compared 
with the ratios of all companies in 
1904, would place this company among 
those maintaining notably low ratios 
upon this basis. 

We are bound to say that this com- 
parative statement reflects great 
credit upon the financial and under- 
writing management of the New York 
Life during 1905, whether it has been 
due to the immediate influences of the 
hour or to natural improvement re- 
sulting from previous plans in the 
company’s management. 





LIFE INSURANCE REFEREE. 





If the life insurance companies desire a ref- 
eree to handle cases of rebating reported to them, 
they could not have selected a better person for 
the office than Grover Cleveland. Mr. Cleve- 
land does not accept a job unless he has decided 
that it is the proper thing for him to do so, and 
when he has so decided, he sticks, without any 
regard to public criticism. This is the kind of a 
man to be admired and one who can be counted 
upon to hew strictly to the line. The daily and 
insurance press which thought by adverse crit- 
cism to force Grover Cleveland ;out of this place 
took hold of the wrong end of the poker. 
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IDEAL CODE DRAFTED FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Scope of Bill lutroduced by Representative Ames of Boston—Best Features of Existing 
Laws Incorporated. 





By SAMUEL Davis, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


In the measure entitled ‘‘a bill to 
provide federal regulation of insur- 
ance,’’ which was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Butler 
Ames, we have the culmination of the 
best thought of the day upon the sub- 
ject of insurance supervison. The bill 
shows the marks of careful study and 
contains much evidence that those 
who assisted in its making were not 
confined to a mere theoretical knowl- 
edge of the business. 

This applies in particular to the 
treatment of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Itis not atall likely that the 
bill could pass in precisely the shape 
in which it now is, and it is desirable 
that some portions of it should be 
modified in the interest of practical 
convenience. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the bill is that taxes and fees are 
practically abolished The only charges 
upon the companies are the fee of $20 
for filing the annual statement and 
the cost of examination when made 
at the company’s request. There are 
no charges for valuation of the policy 
reserves, and the cost of examina- 
tion when made upon the initiative of 
the department is to be borne by the 
government. 

The next important departure from 
the general practice is the limitation 
of surplus. The bill provides that 
the companies shall account annually 
to policyholders for their share of the 
profits and that these profits shall be 
distributed annually after three pre- 
miums have been paid. It is also 
made mandatory upon the companies 
to distribute as profits the entire 
amount of all surplus which it shall 
have accumulated since the last dis- 
tribution, save that an amount, not to 
exceed 10 per cent. of the reserve, 


may be retained as a safety fund. 

In determining this amount compa- 
nies are permitted to disregard the 
excess of market values over par on 
their securities. This provision will 
excite much notice and invite a vigor- 
ous protest upon the part of those 
who believe in a good-sized surplus. 
It is practically the Massachusetts law 
before the repeal of 1900. Prior to 
that date Massachusetts companies 
were compelled to distribute not less 
often than once in five years all their 
profits in excess of 10 per cent. of the 
reserve. In 1900 this was changed by 
an act which permits them to make 
distribution at their discretion. 

Most of the companies are now pay- 
ing annual dividends, having done 
away with even five-year periods. 

There is a way, however, of getting 
around the proposed restriction of 
surplus. It consists simply in creat- 
ing a fund to provide for future de- 
preciation of assets, ora fund to put 
old business upon a lower interest as- 
sumption, and soon. Asa matter of 
fact, prior to 1900 some of the Massa- 
chusetts companies by such means did 
carry a larger surplus than was con- 
templated by the statute. It is im- 
portant, too, to define surplus with 
discrimination. It is conceivable that 
a company with 5 per cent. of surplus 
but which included among its liabili- 
ties provision for every possible con- 
tingency which might arise, and 
which valued its assets upon a rigor- 
ously conservative plan might, asa 
matter of fact, be stronger than a 
company with 15 per cent. of surplus 
but which was more optimistic as to 
liabilities and took for assets every 
dollar of appreciating market values. 

It seems upon the whole much bet- 
ter to leave the boundaries of surplus 
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to individual company preference, 
save within very wide limits. The 
best results are not to be obtained 
from forcing all companies into the 
same mould and leaving nothing for 
the working out of variations, par- 
ticularly as the last word upon fairly 
debatable matters is far from being 
said. 

A similar line of reasoning may be 
applied to the subject of loading. 
Section 36 of the Ames bill provides 
that no company may use for ex- 
penses in any year a greater sum than 
that provided by the aggregate load- 
ings of the year’s premiums. Here 
again it becomes imperative to agree 
upon what the loading shall be. A 
company like the Travelers, for ex- 
ample, having an extremely small 
loading, will use in a given year much 
more than its loadings, but it does not 
follow that its actual expense is even 
as large as some other company with 
twice the proportion of loading, but 
having its expenses well within the 
sum total. 

The section further provides that 
the loading shall bea percentage of 
the face of the policy and not be re- 
lated at all to the net premium. If 
this plan were to be adopted, it would 
throw upon the ordinary life policy a 
very unfair proportion of the expense 
of the company, when compared with 
endowment contracts whose net pre- 
mium may be several times larger 
than that of the life policy. It seems 
to be fairly agreed today that the 
nearest approach to a scientific load- 
ing isa composite one; made up of 
first, a per cent. of the net premium 
for the contract desired; second, a 
small per cent. of a life policy for the 
same age; and third, a purely arbi- 
trary sum such as 75 cents to cover 
incidentals. 

After the evolution of such a 
method it seems a step backwards to 
resort to a rule of thumb which bears 
inequitably upon the holders of the 
cheapest policies. 

Section 8 provides for the valuation 


of all policies upon the basis of the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality with 3% per cent. interest, ex- 
cept at their election companies may 
use a smaller interest assumption and 
have their valuation accepted and 
published. No provision is made for 
first year preliminary term, or for 
any other method. 

Child insurance is prohibited by this 
bill, which says that no life insurance 
company shall make any insurance 
upon the life of any person under 16 
years. There seems to be no good 
reason for this prohibition. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated that 
properly conducted child insurance is 
perfectly legitimate and even desira- 
ble. As proposed, the writing of child- 
rens’ endowments is interdicted, al- 
though perhaps unintentionally. 

It is a pleasure to discover that the 
makers of the Ames bill paid no at- 
tention to the nonsense talked in the 
newspapers about a standard form of 
policy. The evident intent of such a 
proposal is to secure such a form as 
will show plainly the kind of contract 
which is made between the insured 
and the company. This is accom- 
plished in the bill by requiring a clear 
description of the contract to be 
printed in bold letters upon its face. 

Non-forfeiture upon life policies is 
made to begin after two years pre- 
miums have been paid, and, takes 
place without action upon the part of 
the insured in the form of paid-up, 
participating insurance. This is sub- 
ject toa surrender charge computed 
by the Massachusetts method. This 
provision would have the effect of 
making the non-forfeiture period 
with most companies begin a year 
earlier than at present. 

The Ames bill is intended as an 
ideal code. In the endeavor to in- 
terdict all accumulation of dividends, 
the authors of the bill may have gone 
farther than necessary in Section 34, 
which requires that ‘“‘no company 
shall issue any contract, the perform- 
ance of which,or of any part of which 
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is contingent upon the survivorship 
of the insured.’’ If this is to be taken 
just as it stands it surely prohibits 
all contracts having pure endowment 
as a feature, and all deferred annui- 
ties. It is not at once apparent what 
the particular iniquity is in such con- 
tracts. 

One of the most interesting sections 
of the Ames measure is that num- 
bered 35. This provides that ‘‘no 
loan, investment or deposit shall be 
made by a domestic life insurance 
company without the unanimous ap- 
proval of its finance or executive com- 
mittee, which shall consist of not less 
than five members, or the approval 
by at least five of its directors present 
at a meeting of such directors, and 
the name of every director approving 
or disapproving any loan or invest- 
ment or deposit so made shall be en- 
tered by the secretary on the records 
of the company, anda copy of the 
record of every such vote of approval 
or disapproval shall immediately be 
sent to the insurance commissioner.”’ 

The intent here shown is to adda 
very useful provision to the law. It 
will undoubtedly prevent a repetition 
of much that has heretofore been 
done in a corner. But as the section is 
worded it would appear to require a 
performance of the formalities pre- 
scribed every time the cashier takes 
his daily deposit to the bank. 

The administration of the code pro- 
vided for by this bill isin the hands 
of a commissioner to be appointed by 
the president of the United States, 
and subject to removal by him. 
This commissioner appoints his own 
deputy, and the personnel of the de- 
partment. The salary of the commis- 
sioner is fixed at $7,000 and that of 
his deputy at $5,000. Measured by the 
importance of the interests in their 
charge, the commissioner and deputy 
would not be overpaid at $15,000 and 
$10,000. The pay should be large 
enough to attract the best talent to 
these positions. 

The Ames bill as a whole is per- 


haps the best effort yet put forth 
towards the evolution of an ideal code 
to govern insurance supervision. It is 
very natural that differences of opin- 
ion should arise concerning debatable 
or disputed matters,concerning which 
experts themselves differ. If the bill 
with some changes should be enacted 
for the District of Columbia it would 
offer at once a good criterion upon 
which to measure company perform- 
ance. 





Fifty-Fourth Year and Steady Advance. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Financial Statement Dec. 31, 1905 


eS ae ee eee $8,809,871 51 
(Increase over 1904, $599,232.35.) 

Disbursements in 1905: 
Paid Policy-holders . . . $4,259,844 78 
All other Disbursements . 1,675,602 48 











—_—— 5,935,447 26 

Income held for future use. . . ®2,874,424 25 

Assets Dec, 31, 1905 (market ..!ue} . . $40,082,953 35 
(Increase over 1904, $3,011,655. « 

Liabilities Dec. 31,1905. ..... 36,716,579 77 

ED: Sb boa a cea oie 8 ew ee $3,366,373 58 
(Increase over 1904, $65,750.55.) 

Policies issued in 19095 ......... 13,147 

Amount of Insurance written. ..... 26,416,432 

Number of Policies in force Dec. 31 . . 87,036 

Amount of Insurance in force Dec, 31 . 195,058,250 


(Increase over 1904, $12,184,131.) 


JoHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Boston Office, F. C. Sanborn, Manager 
31 Milk Street 














The —_i 


Preferred 


Accident Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


—EEEE 


Aocbdins.. 
Health 


Large Benefits Low Rates: Best Commissions 





. Policies: 








HIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y, 
290 Broadway, - - New York 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
Rooms 425 and 420, 141 Milk Street. 





1860 46th Year 1906 


HOME LIFE 


insurance Company of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
Assets, $17,886,594.88 Liabilities, $16,457,194.41 


(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) 


Dividend- Endowment Fund, | Deferred Dividends) $1, . an: 00 
Contingent Fund 00 
i, 308" “$00. 47 


Net Surplus pa 
- 79,775,340.00 


Insurance in Force - 

The Home Life suppled one of the marvels of the present inves- 
tigation—an insnrance company without any obvious scandals. 
N. Y. Tribune, 12-12-05, 

Mr. Haghes’ inquisition was not less searching than before, but 
the officers of the Home Life Insurance Company apparently sur- 
vived it unscathed. WN. Y. Herald, 12-12-05. 





Detail Statement furnished upon request. 





he LIFE, ENDOWMENT 
and ANNUITY POLICY 


IssuED ONLY By THe 


PHGENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is the Best for the Insurer to Buy or Agents to Sell. 
Covers every contingency of life. Particulars on appli- 
cation at Home Office. 


AGENTS IN ALL CITIES. 


UNEXCELLED IN 


Favorable [ortality 


- AND.. 


Economy of Management. 


The Provident Life 
ond Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends. 


(FIRE) 


Union Assurance Society 


OF LONDON. 
Established A. D. 1714. 


HALL & HENSHAW, U S. Managers, 
35 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 











hoval Exchange Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1720. 


United States Branch, 


92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


U. C. CROSBY, General Manager. 
R. D. HARVEY, Assistant General Manager 











TATE Mutua Life 


SIEM ATI 
...Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1844. 


Financial .Statement, Jan. 1, 1905. 


$25,457,929.45 
Liabilities . . 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS. $2, 552,377.45 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Northen feminine Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATEDIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . .  1,998,616.117 


Net Surplus in United States . . . $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 
































This Company maintains no annexes, allied institutions or other “ feeders ” of that kind ; adheres 
closely to the principle of sole agencies with recognized, exclusive territories respectively; does not 
practice overhead writing nor permit unjust encroachments. It recognizes the proper position of its 
agents as its chosen representatives, vested with authority as deputized underwriters in their respec- 
tive assigned fields with delegated discretionary powers accordingly, and it strives to secure similar 
proper recognition of them by the various underwriting organizations to whichit contributes support. 


=H0ME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Main Offices : 56 Cedar St. NEW YORK 


ORCANIZED 1853. 


Cash Capital, - $3,000,000 


ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1906 $21,239,052 
LIABILITIES (INCLUDING CAPITAL) 12,518,551 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 8,720,501 


SURPLUS AS RECARDS POLICYHOLDERS $11,720,501 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORCANIZATION, OVER 99,000,000 


Insurance on personal effects of Tourists and temporary sojourners anywhere in the United States 
Canada or Mexico. INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS FROM FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM OR 
TORNADO AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS. Indemnity for loss of Rental Income, Use 
and Occupancy, Earned Profits and Commissions by fire or lightning. 

Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks generally, 
having a special department for the cousideration of such business. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 











THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Wational Fire Chartered in America 
of Mhartford NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


STANDS FOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Best Interests 
Operates on a full 3 1-2 per cent. Reserve 
of the Local Agent under Massachusetts Law, and offers 


the very best possible security, with 
a safe, equitable contract. 











Assets, . . . Over $7,000,000 FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Surplus to Policy Holders, . 3,314,305 ASSETS, $38,324,422.73 
LIABILITIES, 34, 638, 296.48 





JAMES NICHOLS, President SURPLUS, $3, 686, 1: 6.25 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Ass’t Sec’y BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Ass . Sec'y. 


G. H. TYRON 2nd Ass’t Sec’y. 















































What Is the Use... 


of saying ‘‘the best company "’ 
or ‘‘ the strongest company”’ 
or ‘‘ the largest company ’’ ? 


They are all these things. 
We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ORGANIZED 1847. 


That Tells the Whole Story. 











FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 








LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1905. - $37,071,298 
Liabilities, - - - 33,770,675 
SURPLUS, - - - 3,300,623 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
W. W. McCLENCH, 2nd Vice-President. 
W. H. SARGEANT, Secretary. 


orrice (eee, C. SANBORN, Mer. 
OFFICE 31 MILK STREET. 








Incorporated Und.r the Laws of Massachusetts. 


The Columbian 
National Life Insurance 


Company 
«BOSTON, MASS. 
PERCY sihibiins ueibanen 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE, 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, Secretary. 





Exceptional Inducements 
are 
Offered Intelligent 
and Reliable Men 


to enter the service of 


The Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


It is the largest and best Company in the world 
and the most satisfactory Cempany to represent 


Applications may be sent to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER 
Superintendent of Domestic Agents 


32 Nassau Street New York City 





PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMDANT 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 
WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 


None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 


FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 
John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire St. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America’ 


Witt, B. CLARK, President. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America,’ 


Pays over Three Hundred and Ninety-one Death Claims Daily. 
Insurance in Force of over $1,470,000,000 
Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
— knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position inthe field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 



































EVERY MAN INTERESTED 


In selecting a profession 
that offers the greatest 
prospect of success 
A should read the book- 
EN 


Ye Ow let *‘Careers for the 
if HE Coming Men,” by 
PRUDENTIAL Ps Hon.JohnF. Dryden. It 


«aed is a practical discussion 
of the opportunities of- 
fered in the field of Life 
Insurance. A copy will 
be sent, free, upon re- 
quest. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office: JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 


Prudential Agents are Money Makers. Open 
Territory for Energetic Men. 


The Grand Prize Was Awarded The Prudential 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


$94,000,000 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 


56 YEARS 
BY THE 


LIVERPOOL 
““’ LONDON 
“™ GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,056,918. 
NET SURPLUS, 
$5,160,000. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 WILLIAM ST. 


National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF VERMONT. 
Operating in 44 States. 








? STRENGTH OF i : 
tf GIBRALTAR *| i \'#° * 
‘ sp et? F f 
































Established in 1850. 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. C, E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 








This Company’ held January I, 1906, and gained 
during the past decade: 

ASSETS, - - $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 

SURPLUS, 3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 

INSURANCE. 145,480,904.00 Gain, i09% 





Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, 
Term, Endowment and Annunity In- 
surance. > . ° 











JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire,.St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 





ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1905, $93,237,790.27 


SD ctenniibtnsnincinceceoes 85,918,227.30 
I aicntiicharciscebcidonnssnend 7,819,562.97 
MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 
CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 


POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 








STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1905. 
Cash Capital . . + « $1,000,000.00 


Premium Reserve 2,524,219,17 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment 182,967.55 
Reserve for All Other Claims «Oy 6,287.51 
Net Surplus . . © « « 2,639,225 50 


Total Assets . $6, 352, 699, 73 








Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 


OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 


Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








James W. Hott, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. Lez, Actuary. 


THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rop’t H. Davenport, Ass’t Sec’y. 





This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself both to policy-holder and agent. 








For circulars and rates address, 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


40 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
DYER & FOSS, Managers. 
































